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LA NOUVELLE 
MONADOLOGLE, 

A. 
Introduction. 



THE ObD CKITICI8M. 

Among the Bchoole of thought promineot in France to-day 
that whieh îs known as the neo-critical school must be given a 
leading place both on account of the deftnitenesB of its philo- 
sopbical position and the importance of those thinkera who adhère 
to it. Of this school the vénérable M. Charles Kenouvier is at 
once the founder and leader, and imtil very recently, following 
bis example, the school devoted itself less to the direct 
establishment of its own doctrines than to their indirect proof 
through an exhibition of the ambiguities involved in ail 
opposing views — ambiguities whîch, as it is claimed, présuppose 
the principles of the new criticism for their résolution. To the 
constructive system thus indirectly worked ont a positive form 
bas at last been given. With the assistance of a younger eol- 
laborator, M. L, Prat, M. Renouvler has summed up his philo» 
sophieal position in a volume whieh he has named Lu nouvelle 
inonadologîe. Yet in many ways thîs new work— for it was pub- 
lished only four years ago — is more than a mère summing up 
and positive statement of the views long held by M, Renouvier. 
In some respects his opinions wotild seem at flrst to hâve aitered 
radically, and it is only on a close reading that one perceives that 
the principles upon whîch Ln nouveUe niotmdologif is founded 
are the same upon whieh are based, for instance, the /i&wjjV de 
critùiue gêiuTiiIe. No doubt this is due in great part to the 
altération in the form of statement, and to the new prominence 
thuB assigned to certain éléments in the system whieh before 
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were not insieted upon. Yet eomething would seem to be owîng 
to a real shifting iu M. Reiiouvier's own interest. The change 
from the many goda of the Efisahs, for instance, of whom one was 
only probablj the chief, to the créative consciousneBe of La nouvelle 
monmlolofrle, does not eeem a small one. But aîter ail, as bas 
been eaid, it m a change in form rather than in meaning.i 

Btill, in seeking to give an account of this eystem of thought 
and its presuppoBÏtions — as it ie mj intention to do — it will not 
be unfair, I think, if I confine myeelf mainly to the authoritative 
présentation which is furnished in this last work oî the fotmder 
of the System.- 

But before taking up Lu novvoUe monadologie, a word should 
be eaid ae to tlie System oî that thinker upon whose work the 
work of M, RenouTier is so largely based. The very name of 
this nevv school acknowledgee ite debt to the author of the flret 
criticism — Emmanuel Kant. 16 is upon his conception of the 
nature of knowledge tliat ite own ia based, and only, indeed, 
as it seems to Renouvier that Kant has failed to abide by 
the standard he himself eet up, does the disciple venture to 
départ from the teachings of bis manter. It is upon Kantian 
principles tliat Renouvier relies in hia différence with Kant; and 
hence a brief outline of thoae principles will not be out of place 
as an introduction to this tneatise.-* 

The statement that reasoning should be baaed upon the facts 
of expérience we are prone to take as axiomatic. It is a truth 
Bsupposi-: that is more than obvions ; it is commonplace, we say — ^and so 
tioiiB ot held the great empirical school of philoaophy in Kant's day. Bat 
ti>erienoe. in oi^ day we take our axiomatic truth in a différent eenee than 
did the empiricists; for between their time and ours the problem 
which taxed the geniue of Kant bas been shown to lie hidden in 
the question, What is expérience? 

That the mind as knowing is a mère blank tablet upon which 
expérience writes its inévitable record was a view which could 
find little îavor in Kant's eyee, however ïngeniously it might be 
presented, or however great might be the number of îacts 
brought forward in its support. Facta supporting such a theory 
muet surely be capable oî another interprétation. And yet he 
could not but acknowledge the justice of many of the objections 
urged by the empiricists againet the rationalistic doctrine of 

1 Essaix de a-itittue ghiérn\i>; 2me essai, Traité de psychologie ratioiielle, 187B. Tome 
m., pp. 246-268. especiallr p. 256. 

* M. Renouvier has very recentlr published a new work dealing wlth the problejn* 
of metnphysics. 

» iine ennni. Tome m., p. 16a : La critique géi&ale (L'infini, ta s^ibitance, et la 
Kberli'l, p. 96, in L'armée philosophiqnf, 1858. 
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innatfi îdeas, a* that doctrine wa« commonlj understood. It îb 
ae a eynthesis of thèse oppoeing dootrinee, then, that Kant 
présenta hia own theory in the Crifii/iif ot' Pure Reitson. 

One eannot reason directly from expérience, lie pointe out, 
for within expérience reason itselî hae a part to play. Indeed, 
what we call expérience îb only possible on condition that it be 
the expérience of a knowing^— that is, an active — mind. It, then, 
we would diecover the nature of expérience, the ftrst thing we 
mu8t take into considération le the part played withîn it by the 
activity of the mind itself ; and before ail else we must discover 
the nature of that îictivity. What principles of order and ar- 
rangement, we muât ask, govern the workirig of the active mind? 
for such principles, if diecoverable, would rank as the neceasary 
presuppositions or conditions of ail expérience. Besides thèse, 
it is true, would stand as another condition that wbhrli is ar- 
riinged — that which gives rise to sensé perception; and in 
itself thia would hâve to be considered aa diatinctly not a mental 
activity. However, since as not an activity of the mind this 
faetor of expérience eannot be deflned at ail, it, may be neglected 
for the tîme heinfç. It la merely the most brutal of brute Ifkcts, 
a thing whieh has to be aasumed in order to render expérience 
inteltigible, even though, aa unrelated, it is confeeaed to be alto- 
gether différent from what it ia in expérience and knowledge. 
What the thing-in-itself ia in itself is a puzzle. That it exista is 
a matter of intuition; how it exists, or in what manner it is 
able to affect the mind, ia a question which Kant left in doubt. 
What it gives us is sensé expérience, seneation ; but sensé expé- 
rience ie not it. It is independent, moreover, of ail mental 
repreeentations, and hence is one source of the pennanaucy of 
the phénoménal world of sensé. Becauee one of its roota is 
without me, ao to speak, the thing I know, if it ia inomentarily 
not intuited or represented by me, still exists; and it exista ae a 
phenomenon, for it is présent to me — or, rather, for me — as a 
human being; it ia diacoverable to future aearch. The phénom- 
énal world with ita double source is as permanent aa either of its 
sources. Phenomena hâve their own laws and ways of behavior ; 
they are known to us, but their cause we eannot know. Disre- 
garding thia tlitfvrn, however, we may set about the more hope- 
ful task oî discovering those principles by which the active mind 
is governed in its working, and by which it relates sensé 
expérience. 

Nor do we begln our labor in entire ignorance as to the 
nature oî that activity we are about to analyze. We know 
already that our expérience ia ultimately a syetem, and, so 
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knowing, we may weH infer that in supplying whatever principles 
of interprétation it maj the raind acte according to a law or 
principle whicli Is tlie source aiid unity of ail the others. Ail our 
experieiîoe, that is, is known as related, whence cornes the assur- 
miee of our own unity — amj v/f« Vf^i^ut. But this knowledge is, 
after ail, a blank knowledge. We may know that euch a unity 
iti, and we may deflne it as the unity of conHcioueneas — even as 
we know that eense fjerception is, and defiue it as a iJntiiiii. But 
in neither case ia thie knowledge in any proper meaning of the 
Word. Between thèse two unknowables of sens^-dutuiii and con- 
HciouB mind, therefore, is found the realm of eiperience, the world 
a« known to ue; and only aa implied within that expérience ean 
the principles npon which it is constructed be diacovered. Nothing 
outflide of expérience ean be known by means of the reason; but. 
Baye Kant, within that limit "our critique must produce a com- 
plète list of ail the fundamental concepts which conatitute pure 
knowledge," /. t:. knowledge which containe no admixture of 
senee. ' Such knowledge alone moulds expérience, although there 
is much knowledge— and eonceptual knowledge at that — which i» 
not pure. 

In the Critir/iifi of l'iii-f llfason, then, K.ant attempte to dis- 
cover what the mind adde to the given élément in order fco make 
expérience poBBible. Tliis lie doee by separating out from the 
masB of our expérience those principles which are contributed by 
the mind itself. The senee-f/t-jfurii, of course, ie a hopeless problem. 
We only know it as it appeare in perception, or mental activity, 
and this very fact should serve to make clear to us that there 
ia a subjective élément within sensé perception.^ It becomea our 
business, therefore, to detect the "a priori forma of perception," 
and a moment'a thought will serve to convinçe us that thèse must 
be identified with the conceptions of space and time. Thèse, it is 
évident, are the preeuppoeitions of ail expérience whataoever. 
The whole worid of our expérience never appears save as in space 
and in time, and yet the fact that neither of thèse latter ean be 
coneeived as either finite or infinité shows that their nature is 
idéal — that they eaiinot be objective realitiee. Moreover, this is 
further and indirectly shown in the case of space, adds Kant, by 
the fact that the purely eonceptual science of geometry ean yet 
apply its résulta to the world of expérience in a manner which 
would be impossible were not its eonceptual space of one nature 
with ail the space known to us, 

' Tlie Oi'itiqiie of Piire Reasou, Muller"» translation. lAW. hiIrothiiUnn. pp. n-U. 
p. la. Supplément rv.. p. 716. 
2 TJie Crit. of P. fi., p. 1» aea. 
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But if theee forma of perception are the flrat conditions of 
objective expérience, the ordered form of expérience as objectifled _ 
is due to a further effort of mental activity;' and to the mind 
aH 80 active in reducing the objective world to a System we may 
give the name of the underatanding". If we aak, ae we must, what 
the underetanding rloes, we ehall flnd that, flrst of ail, it judges. 
Now at thia point much of our task haa been done for us, for 
from the daya of Aristotle to our own men hâve been intereated 
in the process of judgment, and the principlea in aecordance with 
which the mind acts in judging may be deduced from thoae 
méthode of judgment which hâve been completely claaaifled al- 
ready through the labora of varioua logicians. With a very little 
rearrangement we ehall find that, ae described, the functiona of 
thought in a judgment may be brought under the four heada of 
quality, quantity, relation, and modality, while each of thèse will 
hâve three aubdiviaiona. To thèse subdivisione, then, the prin- 
ciples accordîng to which the judging mind acts will exactly 
«■orrespond. since thèse functiona muât be taken "completely to ex- 
liauat the underatanding and comprehend every one of tte facnl- 
ties."' The twelve catégories of the underatanding, as Kant calls 
them— borrowing the term from Aristotle — are the categoriea 
of unity, plurality, totality ; reality, négation, limitation; sub- 
stance and accident, cause and effect, reciprocity; and poHsibility 
and impoasibtiity, existence and non-existence, necesaity and 
contingency. Oî ail theee the category of cause and effect, which 
(.■unies under the head oî relation, ia in some respecta the moat 
important — at least for our subséquent diacussion. But ail are 
of immeaaurable value from the point oî view of knowledge, for 
in them we hâve at laat found the principles which give to our 
expérience ita unity and order. That expérience upon which,, aa 
we Kckiiowledged at the atart, ail our reaaoning muât be based, 
we now flnd to be itaelf the resuit oî applying thèse catégories 
of the understanding to the ihitum of sensé ; and hence expéri- 
ence cannot be taken as in anyway actually sensual. It ia a 
aynthesis, or, rather, expérience itaelf is knowledge. 

Still, even ae ao underatood, expérience is not free from con- 
tradictions.-' A knowledge of the category of the catégories ja 
lacking, and hence we flnd ouraelves involved in what Kant calls '^'^ 
" antinomies of the pure reason" — conflietsbetween thedilîerent prin- 
ciples of judging which seem to ariee from the very nature of knowledge 
itself. For instance, we aeem able to prove that the world muât 
hâve had a beginning in time and must be limited in apace — and 
that the opposite of thèse is true; that ail compounda are made 
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from simples while there are no simples; that freedom does and 
does not exist in the world \ and that tbere ie and is not a ne- 
ceseary being. Now that very understanding whicli in a senee 
créâtes, and whicii certainly makes use of tbe catégories, ie from 
another point of view the reason; and the reason, ae primarily 
a function of unity, hae for its aim the production of a unity 
which shall be ultimate. Tet however much thia aim may express 
the nature of the mind, or of the self as expressed in the mind, it is 
an aim which goea beyond expérience altogether, and to the ful- 
flllment of which, in conséquence, the catégories of the nnder- 
standing can give no help. Their persistent employment by reason 
for thie purpose is, indeed, a most fruitful source of illusion, since 
"the unity of reason is never the unity of a possible expérience."* 
It is, rather, that presupposltion of knowledge which muet remain 
forever unknown. lî we chooee, we may call it real, but — like the 
given datnm which is the mind's starting-point — it renl it is real 
in a sensé not known to expérience. Somehow or other, however, 
both thèse unknowables affect the worid of knowledge — are, indeed, 
itB dual source ; and it is to their preeumed nature that we muet 
attribute those éléments of our life which are in expérience but 
not oî it. The poetulate of freedom which our moral life requires 
is Buch an élément, for instance. From the point of view of 
knowledge it is a contradiction, since our expérience — dealing al- 
ways with objects or processes baving a particular existence, that 
is, with phenomena — is arranged under the category of cause and 
effect, accordJDg to a baeic principle of the knowing mind itself. 
But the real self, the unity which knows and feels and wills at 
once, which employs the catégories of the mind to the sole end 
of bringing about unity— that activity is not to be conceived as 
limited by any mère category. Although we may never know 
whether the self is free, yet in practice we bave to présuppose its 
freedom, and hence we may assume that freedom is proved in so 
far as the act of living can be said to prove it. Known it is not, 
for not even reason can know the unknowable — itself. 

Three propositions may be said to sum up Kant's conclusions 
as to the nature of expérience : 1. That nature is the work of the 
understanding ; 2. That expérience is of plienomena; 3. That 
nothing outside the limits of expérience is knowable. From thèse 
three statemente is derived that criterion by means of which the 
eritical school judges ail other Systems of philosophy. 

1 tt-«. o/P. ft., p. 249. 
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THE NEW f!RITtni8M. 

It waa as a disciple of Kant that BeDonrier began hia own 
philoBophical career, but îrom the very beginning this French 
disciple queetioned the legitimacy of at leaet one among the con- 
clueionB of hie raaster. Wby, he aeked, ahould we admit as the 
foundation of expérience a ûatum not only unknown but un- 
knowable? And how, indeed, it our hypothesis requiree ub to AssumpE 
define the thing-in-itself as in itaelf abeolutely unknowable, out- of the Nei 
aide of expérience altogether, can we take it aa the datuni of Critk'iam. 
expérience, and aay that it is known even aa a preauppoaition of 
expérience — as aomething given? In eo saying, we contradict 
ourselves and the conclusion to which the whole proceas of the 
Kantian analysis has led ua — the concluaion that knowledge bas 
to do with phenomena, and phenomena only. Moreover, accord- 
ing to Kant, it is this tint uni which is uittmately real, and there- 
fore reality beconies for him that which is not known and cannot 
be known — that which, for our expérience and intelligence at 
least, does not exist. This is a theory that M. Eenouvier finda 
it impossible to accept. Aa a foundation for phenomena, the 
thing-in-itselî, he holde, is équivalent to juat nothing at ail, since, 
like the conception of non-being or nothing, it ie that which may 
barely be thougbt of — if the name of thought maybe applied to 
inconsistent thinking.i For the thing-in-iteelf, just in so far aa 
it ia thinkable at ail, appeara in the shape of a relation among 
the other relations which make up our phénoménal expérience, 
and thuH is on a par with the idea of nothing, which /« the idea 
of what is not— that is to aay, that of which no idea can be 
formed. Tlie whole notion of a thrt)tni as neceasary to expéri- 
ence, aays our author, is a fragment of that substantialiatic 

1 La 7iouF<-lle mimadologie; ed, of ISâfl. p. as. 
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Action which bas wrouglit such havoe amoiig metaphysical thea- 
riee from the daye of the Eleatics down to our own, as still men 
hare set themaelves to the solution of the problem of being. It 
muBt be regarded as Kant'e conceseion to the dominant meta- 
phjsical 8chool of his daj — a regrettable inistake on tJie part of 
the master. For it ie évident that the formai eonclneion of the 
criticiBin should be that iî only phenomena exiet for knowledge 
phenomena and their lawa are the reality, eince theee !aw8 maat 
then be reckoned as themselvee phenomena — phenomena which are 
constant, or which are conatantly aseembled or reproduced,' 
Viewed under this aspect, the question whether that which is, 
la a changelesB substrate underlying ail the varying shows of 
sensé, or whether the endlese variety of senee itself is being (and, 
if this laet is true, whether being ia one or raany), takes on a 
new appearance. A fresh conception of the nature of things 
forces iteelf upon the thinker, a theory which may serve perhaps 
to coordinate the multitudinoue facte of our expérience after a 
fashion more thorough than the faehion of its rivais. 

It is this new conception which M. Renouvier undertakes to 
work ont and develope, according to the strict principlee oî the 
Kantian criticism, ae by him interpreted. He will seek, so he 
déclares, "aothing beyond that whieh takee pla^e within the in- 
telligence as an order of relations," nor will he admit "relations 
the définitions of which imply contradiction."- For if we take 
the world of our expérience as the real world— disregarding ail 
unveriflable hypothèses in regard to noumenal existence— we ehall 
flnd that ae eo looked upon the world résolves iteelf into a system 
of relations, each so-called thiiig being definable, and only defin- 
able, in ternis of its relation to eomething else. Thus while we 
may fairly retain and make use of the convenient word siifiutniirr 
in our account of things, for us it can only be a term denoting 
any particular {certniii} whole relatively to its parte, any com- 
plex of attributes, of properties, or of éléments aa relative to 
those éléments, properties or attributes. ** It cannot and muet not 
be taken aa something aelf-existent, but must be regarded, 
rather, as something which is only as it is hi rehition — only as 
it is iteelf a complex oî relations. Having grasped this notion 
ol substance, however, we may then aak ourselvee which substance 
is the leaet complex, what is the simplest relation known to us; 

• La nouvelli' mnnatiolngie, p. 1B3 se<i. ,t»ie e»nni (}^« ]iri)irippi\ de In natiiri'\. i8të4, 
pp. lu. " rt ii'ejigle çuf (IfS fjliéiwiui'iiex pour ia njniiainiiaHce: tes fihptuniihifs et Ifurx 
foi'j», tnifimillen nmit aiisai <les phénotiihn'*. junis miisinut» un rfiiistaniiiii'iit anuftiihl^s i>ti 
reproduits, fioni ia réalité même." 

* La nouvelle mmiadoîngie, p. 140. 

' Im eritique géné-ale, p. 3. La noitrellf iiu)uatiohig>c, p. 1. 
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and hère we sliall find that Kanfe thorough discussion of the 
subject bas practically settled thie, our initial ditficuJtj. For, as 
we hâve aeen, Kant proved that aa an ordered séries — that ie, ae 
a eyetem — phenoiri«na are the work of the mind, and tliat each 
phenoraenon as experieneed ie a naental product. But, to Renou- 
vier's way of thinkinu^, plienomena aa experienced îorm the etart- 
ing-point, and the universe iteelf not only appeara to be but is 
an order of relations in consciousnesa. Hence it is évident that 
the most primitive, the least complex of ail relations, must be 
that which ie the preeuppuBJtion of the phénoménal sériée, the 
relation which conatitutea consciousnesa Iteelf, as consciouaneaa ie 
kiiovrn to us. Thia relation, however, it would be unfair to 
de»cril« aa a mental product, in the Kantian aenae of that term 
at leaat. It may be better deacribed as a ivprfspiitntion, since it 
ia eesentially an appréhension of related eiementa us ivh/fer!. Con- 
sciouaneae, we may aay, is for iteelf a représentation within which 
the two factors of that which is represented and that which 
représenta (the rppvAst'ntntif), may always be detected— two fac- 
tors which we naay call the object and aubj'ect of représentation.' 
There ie no couceivable relation more simple than thia, and none 
more primitive. Hère we are, as it were, at the birth of con- 
Bciouanese, and furtber baek than this we cannot go, or, rather, 
know. Yet even when diatinguished vrithin the self-conscioue mind 
theae two factorn are recognized aa inséparable éléments of one 
whole — nay, as being themeelves alike in that each involvee the 
nature of the other, since in reflective consciousnesa the aubject 
is an object for itself, while the objœt as a représentation in 
conuciouaneas does not diBer easentially from the thought which 
considéra it, that ia, from the thinker. However they may seem 
to difîer they are not really différent, but remain two aapecta of 
one fact, two terme of a relation in consciousnesa, or, to apeak 
more accurately, of the relation in which conaciousnees consieta 
for knowledge. And thia relation ie likewiee what ie meant by 
being, for to thie relation ail others may be reduced, and on it 
they dépend. It is the aimple eubetance, the firat complex which 
ie implied in every complex of qualitiee known to ue. Being and 
confidouanese, as we know them, are one and the same, defînable 
in identical terme and having identical meanings. Thia universe 
of ours, we may eay, ie the relation of aubject to object within 
the Bubject.- In thie relation coneiete ite being. This is the 
the nature of the universe. 
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As we study thafc ordered séries of pheiiomena to which we 
give the naine of expérience, however, it bet-omeH increasingly 
évident to us thnt tbie substance of the worid is diversified to a 
moet marvellous degree. The relations eoiuprised vvithin or 
epring^npf from the original simple relation of subject to object 
are ail but inflnitely varioue. We are aware of eubatances rather 
thaa of substance, of beinge as much as of being, and so much 
is thia the case that we niay weJl aek oureelves if substance 
shonld not be taken as originally plural — if there are not raany 
simple Bubetancee? Should we not, iî we would give an accurate 
accouQt of our expérience, assume diversity to be a primitive 
characterifltic of the univeree we know — the only universe whicli 
exists for us? It is true that the existence {thmiiôf) of simple 
substance is implied by the existence of compound substances,' 
and that, as ao implied, we hâve found it to be best defined as 
the relation of object to subject within a single représentation; 
bat now another aspect of this relation forces itself upon our 
attention. In spite of the essential unity of the two factors of 
représentation, the object as a distinguishable îactor within the 
repreeentatire relation is represented as something exterual to 
the subject. Coneciousness (which is one with the simple sub- 
stance of our description), does not flnd within itself the condi- 
tions of ail the modifications which it esperiences when it looks 
upon itaelî as an object. The subject îeels that the object varies 
witliout its active participation and without any désire on its 
part.2 It therefore conceives of the object as an "other" thaii 
itself; it assumes without question that plurality in the nature 
oî thiugs which we hâve just been considering as a possibility. 
Moreover, as the wider factor in that union in which représenta- 
tion consists, it conceives of the object in terms of itself— as 
another self, another subject, whenever it seeks aetually to define 
what is meant by the object as another. That first primitive 
instinct of the human mind which thought oî ail nature as living, 
Another. and, like itself, intelligent, remains its instinct still, and from the 
conceptions based upon this belief our later, more sophisticated 
notions dérive their real meaning. Nor, indeed, is this instinct 
without its warrant, since, the object being one term of that re- 
lation in which coneciousness consists, it cannot, as experienced, 
differ essentially from the thought which considers it — as has been 
pointed out already. For only as a représentation in conscious- 
nesB is the object known at ail, and hence it can only be conceived 
of in terms of consciousness.^ That of which we are actually 
aware, however, is not *'the object" in the abetract, or even the 

ï La Koupcf?* monado}nsi«. P. 1- ' La nomeile monadulogie, pp. 6-7. * Sme essai, p. it. 
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object looked upon as another coneciousness. Our exj>erience, on 
the contrary, deals with objecte, innumerable objecte, many aub- 
Btances — so that. if we accept the assumption of pluralitv whicb 
18 infitinctively made by the eelf conscious iadividual, we must 
assume the ejElstence of many consciousnessee. Nor is tbis so 
impossible an assamption; rather, it is an agreement with ail 
that more important part of our phénoménal expérience which 
we recog-nize as pertaining to us more directly, as being distinct- 
ively human. And in tbis connection we may add that, while it 
is the facts of our expérience which must be our guide in any 
proposed explanation of things, yet those facts can be interpreted 
only as the facts of onr expérience, since even as philosophera we 
moetview the worid throngh human eyes,' It is an explanation 
of our unirerse which we désire primarily— not an hypothesis in 
regard to the nature of the beasts' worid, nor some fantastic 
theory as to how things may appear to a consciousness unlike 
our own, though that consciousness be called the omniprésent 
consciousness of God. Thie being the case, we iiet^d not hesitate 
to adopt a presupposition of which every human being makes 
instinctive use — ^the theory of many existing substances, of a 
plurality of consciousness. Rather, having ndopted tliis theory, 
Jet us see if those facts of expérience with which we, as îmlividuals, 
are not so directly concerned, may not lind a consistent explana- 
tion in accordance with this view, however much at tlrst they 
may seem to corne in conflîct with it. 

For that matter, we are not pioneer explorers in this division 
of the realm of thought. The view of nature which we hâve pro- 
posed to adopt would resemble in many respects that Htated by 
Leibniz in his Moiitiih>hig;y, for instance — to nnnie but one in ti 
long line of philosophical predeceaaore. Indeed, in this particular 
case, the coïncidence of thought îe sufficient to admit of our 
borrowing a term or two from out Leibniz's store, should we so 
deeire. The word "monad," for example, as used to desigiuitt» 
the single consciousness, is an expression we should fliid liotli 
accurate and convenient. Let ue therefore, like honest thieves, 
appropriate it. 

But having once accept«d substance as plural, a new diifiruUy 
immediately ariees. As we bave said, although the nionud does 
not believe itself to be entirely self-deterniined, it nev^rtheless 
recognizes the fact that its external relations always exist with, 
and, as it were, in an internai relation— tliat there is "nothing 
in the modifications proper to one monad which, viewed analyt- 

• La noureUe monadologie, pp. lftl-16B. fwe engai. pp, t93-{Dt, 
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ically, iiivolvee ttie reasons of the moditÎL-ationB of another."' 
Yet thèse objective represeiitatione are capable of entering into 
the self-related vvhole of conBcioUBneHs. It niust be, then, tliat 
thp moiiJidH tht'iiKwlvoH furiti a sjBteni ; and the nature of their 
rflatioiiB withiii thÎB Hvstem will be tlie next problem tht> solution 
of whieh we muBt »eek among the facte of our phénoménal ex- 
périence. One tiieory, at least, our previous diHcuBsion bafl left 
no room for. Although conBciouenesses may be assumed to he 
many, tlie representatioue within each coneciouenesB form in 
thernselvee a compjlete whole, a aystem of relations which finda 
expression in tlie eentiment of eeif-bood, and which excludes by 
itH own nature any notion of interaction among the monads. 
Ail relations may be linally reduced to that one ineeparattle re- 
lation wbidi eonstitutes aubstanee for us, and wliich ie complète 
in itselî aiid to iteelf. For tliie reaeon the relation of cauealitj, 
which we recogni» ae îorming part oï that System of relation» 
in wliifîh conscioueness consists, cannot be taken to imply any 
interaction between the monade.- Indeed, an analyaie of the rela- 
tion of causality îeaves ub in the end only au elemeutary corres- 
pondence between two facts — that, the one being given, the other 
always accompanies or succeeds it. And this correapondence is 
itself a fact. That to which expérience beare witnese is not 
eausality, as that relation is ordiiiarily eonceived of, but the 
succession of phenomena. In the more usual acceptation of the 
term, it is true, there attacîies to the idea of a cause — and eepe- 
cially of a cause as efficient — the notion {itu;if{iiiiition) that 
soraething is transported from it, and acts in a way which mod- 
ifies some other thing in the situation to which it is transported. 
This, however, we can only reckon as the vainest of vain imag- 
inings. Nevertheless, so obstinate is this notion that it will be 
worth while for us to examine more closely those cases to which 
this flctitious représentation may be applied. Observing the 
varions circumstances in which expérience makes us aware of a 
constant relation of séquence among phenomena, we shall flnd 
that thèse cases are three in number. We hâve, firat, the case 
where movement is communieated by movement ; second, the 
reciprocal relation of the production of thought and of movement, 
with the communication of the thought of one spirit to another; 
and, third, ail the sorts of causality which the connection {en- 
rhHÎiieiwnf) of natural phenomena exhibits. Let ub examine 
thèse three cases in their order, one by one. 

i La nouvelle monadologie. pp. iB-19. 

» La noitvfUe monadologie, pp. 18-21, S8-S9, Note 34, etc. Jer essai, p. 318 seq. .*»»« 
essai, pp. 109-113, etc. 
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Now if we analyze the notion of causality which entera into the 
L-aae where moTement is communtcated by movement, we ehall 
flnd that it ie made up of ideae of contact, ehock, attraction, etc., 
ail oî wliich ideas are drawn from nur sensations or affections 
and transferred to tJie relations of bodies in movement. We think 
of the latter — eub-conscioTialy, it may be— a« iî they were alive 
and conscious; we présuppose in them the inséparable relation 
of Bubject to objeot which we knuw in ourselTee; bnt, for that 
very reason, we cannot aseuiiie that there ia a transition of any 
kind involved in physical movement. Instead we hâve varying 
modes and forma of repreeentation. Then, in the eecond of our 
caaea— where movement followa thought, and thought is commu- 
nicated by means of movement — the movement involved is alwayg 
physical, and hence this case alao aaaumea the aspect of a repré- 
sentative relation; our knowledge doee not go beyond the fact 
oî the thought of a movement being encceeded or accompanied 
Ijy the perception of that movement, and the conséquent em- 
ploymt^iit of Bome movementa as signa repreaenting our ideas. 
Ab for tlie third case of cauaalifcy, the séquence is hère eo complex 
fhat we really are never able to say that any one natural phe- 
noraenon is the cause of another, in the transitional senee of 
cause. Cause becomea multiple, and so vanishee. The whole 
fiction of causal transition, indeed, it will now be évident, ia onJy 
a mode of représentation, aymbolic of euccesaion ao far aa suc- 
ceseion ie determinate. If we must give a name to such an 
elementary relation between facts as that the one being given the 
other always accompanies or succeeda it, it would be better to 
call that relation a harmony, or even, aîter Leibniz's faahion, a 
lirePstahUnftcti harmony, aeeing that if one considéra ail possible 
caBes in which it may be observed the relation résolves itself into 
nothing leas than the order of the world represented in ita in- 
tegrity aa a collection (fuisri'Hii) of causes and effects related each 
to the other in apace and in time; while. moreover, this order ia 
for us a given fact {uiip (îonnfe), and muet remain so, however 
far our knowledge may be able to extend itself.i 

However, although a fhttiiin, this order ie not to be deflned 
aa an unknowable ihttiiiii- On the contrary, it is diatinctly a 
rhitinii of consciouaness, and hence capable of being fully com- 
prieed within it — that is to eay, it must be taken as fomiing a 
complète, self-related aystem. The totality of the relationa making 
up the world-order is not to be thought of as not to be graeped 
by thought. But if euch is its nature, the world-order can 

' La iiiitiefUf uiiiiuidolnaii; li. il — "<lan.-i l'fruteinlilr fl iIhhh la suile de long U-.i nt:^ 
tiomnhleji oîi ftle n'obserri'," ote. 
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Bcarcely be described as iufinite, since to relate is neceesarily to 
limit. Therefore we raay eay that the order of the world, inas- 
much as it ia for coiisuiouBuess a totality of relations, aud as not 
for consciouBnpsH ie not at ail, is only to be conceived of ae 
finite. The System of monada, iu short, by virtue of its existence 
as a Byetein, muet be taken to be made up of a deflnite, although 
vaet, number of monads. And this coricluBion is reirJorced by 
the considération that only within such a System would harmo- 
nious arraugeineut be possible. Within a flnite System alone 
might monads be held without contradiction to be arranged in 
Bome Buch a hierarchy as Leibniis. imagiued. 

But, ît may be said, is not tlie world order an order in space 
and in time, and ia it possible to think of thèse, or of number 
iteelf, as limited? Are not thèse very ideas, on the contrary, the 
source from which we draw that notion of the infinité which you 
bave eo summarËy set aside as inconceîvable? To stigmatize 
any conception as inconceîvable appeare to be a recklese pro- 
ceeding; and if it is your meaning, rather, that the conception 
of the infinité is unintelligible, we may fairly demand a further 
statement of your reaaons for arriving at a conclusion which — 
at flrst eight, at least — does not seem to contradict those îacts 
of our phénoménal expérience upon which you profeSB to base 
your System of philosophie thought. 

Let ne, then, undertake a more thorough inquiry into the 
nature of thie conception of the infinité — a notion, it will be re- 
membered, which lies at. the base of the flrst of tlie Kantian an- 
tinomies, and in resolving which, thereîore, one ground for the 
positing of the unknowable thing-in-itself will be swept away. 

As we hâve seen, the idea of causality is a mode of represent- 
ing the determinate succession of phenomena; and what is to 
prevent us from tbinking of tbis succession aa going on "for- 
ever," as it is phrased? Nothing whatever, it may be answered, 
save the simple fact that in so proceeding it would cease to be 
determinate, and hence would cease to be at aU. For succession 
is itself a relation — one of those phénoménal laws which are 
themselves phenomena; and a relation which was not definite 
would not be a relation. An indeterminate succession is neither 
ixi8. Time ^ matter of expérience nor an inference from it, but an almtrac- 
|dNumb<?r. fioii, without content and made without warrant. The indeter- 
minate, we muBt aay, is that which ie not for knowledge, and so 
that which is not for expérience, while the infinité is necesearily 
tbe indeterminate. 1 Space, time and number, therefore, being ail 
modes of relation, are equally in themselves limited and flnite. 
' La noufelie monadohou, piv 96-101, 
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It ie from their abstract forma that the notion of the infinité la 
drawD — forme which, when we come to examine tliem, are seen to 
hâve no meaning. One does net go on counting for the mère 
sake of counting, for instance. One alwaye counte^that is, relates 
— .sonu'thiiig, The very notion we hâve of nuraber ie ot number as 
a determined, measured quantity, and "inanité number" is a 
phrase without any actual eignificance whatever. Speaking in a 
strict senee it is really inconceivable, although jt may be called 
unintelligible, if one préféra. "The iuflnite," says M. Renouvier, "is 
a contradictory concept, bo far as ail that which is actually given 
is concerned. It can be conceived legitimately only as the idea 
of an iiideflnite possihility, open to thought, but of which the re- 
alization impliea completion and limitation. As an object of 
knowledge the world must be represented as constituted by related 
phenomena — by the groupings and functions of phenomena, by 
lawB. For ail intelligible being is a function and a law."' The 
world for knowledge, then, is limited and definite, and einee 
knowledge — or, rather, the kno^vn — is one factor in that dual re- 
lation which is existence, we may say that the world is limited 
and dehuite, thus dispoeing of the flrst of the Kantian antino- 
mies and of the others in so far as they dépend upou the first. 
Also, since we hâve aiready decided tbat the world is a syetem 
of monads, we may conelude finally tbat the nniverse of our 
conception is constituted by a very great but perfectly deflnite 
number of nionads related one to the other and each to ail ac- 
cording to discoverable principles which may be grouped together 
under the name of a preëstablished harmony. 

But, substance and consciousness being one, according to the 
terms of onr définition, ont of such a universe of related con- 
aciouenesses how are we to get the varied world of our expérience, 
in which the inorgaiiic, the unconscious, seems to play eo large 
a part? We can get it, answers Renouvier, because the inorganic 
is a mère seeming, which does not really exist. The conception 
of the unconscious, like that of the infinité, is an abstraction, expé- 
rience acquaiiitiïig us only with the less conscious, with compound 
substances of varying degrees of organization. Thèse, according 
to our hypothesis, are to be considered as made up of monads 
or simple substances; but in what sensé can they be held to be 
80 made up? It does not seera to me that Renouvier has ren- 
dered his own position clear at this point. For having deflned 
the substance of our immédiate expérience — compound substance, 
that is— as "any particular whole considered relatively to its 
parts," he goes on to state that theee parts may be euppoeed 

' La trUivue gMé-ale. i). 178. 
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to be ol one nature with the whole whoee parts they are; that 
"a substance can be coiiKidereci aB a iiiiinitity."^ "In that caee,'* 
he adds, "if one ooneiders the comiiouiid subetaïK.-e as actually 
given, and fhe parts tliat oiie dietinguisliee in it ae given like- 
wÎBe, and not a« simple poeaibilities for thought, thèse partial 
Bubjeets will themselves forin a whole or determinate number." 
But how would the coinpound substance thus "considered as 
actually jriven" differ from the inouad or simple eubetance vievved 
quantitatively? A monad, indeed, as M. Renouvier insiste with 
even wearisome itération, bas no parte — not being extended in 
space; and this lie appetirs to regard a^ an abaolute distinction 
between simple and compouud substances.- Neverthelese, since 
space itself îb to be reckoned merely as one oî the monad's most 
necesaary raethoda of représentation— io fact, as an intuition— it 
ie hard to see how the essential unity oî the monad invalidâtes 
the supposition tliat, viewed quantitatively, it iteelî may be what 
is rneant by a compound substance. For that matter, what hâve 
parts, aspects oî substances considered froni a quantitative point 
of view, to do with space or spatial notions? Or if a quantita- 
tive point of view necessarily involves spatial déterminations, 
would this mean more than that the monad, when it considéra 
itself or other monade quantitatively, viewe them under a spatial 
aspect, and, in so far as this iiuperîect view goes, as having 
parts ï*^ 

Tliis is eertaioly not the notion of M. Renouvier, bowever. 
Compound substance iteeîî is, of course, only a représentation, 
but, 80 far as I am able to understand him, lie seems to hold 
that compound substances are, or are represented to be, tnade 
up ëpHtiiiUy of monads or simple substances. At any rate, the 
distinguishing mark of a compound substance is that it is 
extended in space, while the monad is not. It is very possible^ 
of course, that the intricacies of a foreign tongue and the meta- 
phorical language used by the philosopher hâve deceived me in 
this matter; yet I eannot give any other interprétation to those 
paaeagea where the way in which compound substances are com- 
posed of simple eubstances is explained. Every compound sub- 
stance is, he says, a group, or, rather, an organism oî monads 
ruled by Bome "central monad." This central monad is thus 
"the director of a little world, the prei'stablished harmony oî 
which includea ail relations of cause to effect, so far as thèse are 
predetermined"— that is, ao far as the action of one monad ap- 
pears to resuit from the action of an other or others, whether 

^Ln Hom'eUemanadologu.v.'i. ^'La nonfelle mnuadnlogie. itp. i. la, I0a-lu6. 

* La nonrelle mmiadulogie, p. 46. 
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thèse are included withiu the unity of the smaller gystem or, with 
it, are part of the wider System of the uni verse, i But, as the 
aualysis of cause bas already shown ue, thie predetermination is 
no more than an appearance, and, in the last analysis, "every 
phenomenon is giren witliin the simple monad, vvliatever may be 
the State of the compound substance of which it is an élément, 
and oî whatever phenomena oî space or movemeut this compound 
substance may be represented as the aeat.- This seema to mean 
that certain monads are represented by certain others as éléments 
or parte of a compound substance; and that the nature of 
thingB (as a System) ia such that the représentations of the 
monade thus assuuied to be éléments agrée with the représenta- 
tions of the central monads. Indeed, there is nothing to prevent 
a monad from representing iteelf as a part of a compound sub- 
stance, although this is by (no means a neeessary procédure on 
the part of every serTing monad, as M. Eenouvier uames those 
monads which are ruled — that is, represented to be éléments of 
compound substances. 

According' to the law of prei'stablished harmony, the degree of 
coutrol exercised by a central monad over any serving monad 
would vary with the nature of the compound substance of which 
that serving monad might be represented as an élément. Not 
ail, for instance, are organized atter a fashion which permits them 
to be brought directly or indirectly under the eontrol of a central 
monad— at leaet, of a central monad of the human type. Yet 
this type is the highest, or the most individual, known tous, and 
— to anticipate for a moment one oî M. Renouvier's conclusions — 
it is a presupposit/on of ail expérience that " organization in 
every degree exista in order to bring about the greatest individ- 
uation." If thie ia the case, however, such instant eontrol as the 
central monad of a liuman organiam exercises over the serving 
monads composing that organism would appear to be the type 
or idéal of the eontrol wliich every central should exercise over 
every serving monad. The only "dead matter" which ehould 
ând a place within a reasonable world would be that "consti- 
tuting certain stable médiums which may be used in common by 
living beings for purposes of communication," says our philoso- 
pher." But the universe oî our expérience is far from conforming 
to this idéal; and hence the conclusion îoUowa inevitably that 
something is out of joint within it. Too many oî the most im- 
portant phenomena are neither subject to the human will nor to 
intelligent direction. The serving monads whose actions and 

' La uriureUe mmtadologie, p. 18. * Im. nouvelle mnnatialogie, p. 76. 

" La nouvelle inonadoiogie, p. 62. 
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réactions make up thafc totality of compound and unorpanîzed 
substances whioh w& call matter do not directly perform their 
office — are of no immédiate service to the personal monada. ' 

Muet we conclude, then, that the universe \a unreaeonable? 
It certainly appears to be eo, and yet we may hardly venture to 
accept 8uch a décision, since, as we hâve eeen, it is reaeoii or 
coneciouBnees that conatitutes the uuiverse. 

Yes, it may be Haid, it ia conBciouBiiesB or reaBon that con- 
Btitutes the uni verse for ench oni^ (it'ns; but may it not be that 
the uuiverse of monade is not ao constituted? May not the nature 
of the universe of monada differ easentialily from that of the single 
monad which ia the source of our expérience? For each one of us 
the wortd ia the product oî reason ; but ia reaeon the source of 
the world? Moat certaioly, answere Reaouvier, it is the source 
of our world, and we know no other. Neither, for that matter, 
can we conceive of any other origin of things than that which 
is found in reason. This is the only créative power expérience 
makes known to us. Nor can we think of the univeree as with- 
out an origin; for, aa we hâve seen, it is niade up of a determi- 
nate though vast number of monads, and we know that no one 
monad can either come into or go out of being save through 
création or annihilation. What we ordinarily mean by "coming 
into being" — the composition oî parts— is impossible to a ntonad, 
the nature of which is essentially unitary, although it may be 
known only as a constant relation of eubject to object; and 
equally, of course, décomposition muet be a étranger to it. 
Moreover, since the parte of the eystem of monads are not 
quantitative, nor the System iteelf a quantitative system, we may 
in this case argue from the nature of the parts to that of the 
whole, and say that it, too, muet hâve had a beginning.^ For 
it is only by virtue of an abstraction that any monad ie thought 
of as îorming a part oî a system at ail. Aa a matter oî fact, 
each monad ia the eystem — that is, each monad reflecte within 
itself, according to ita degree, the entire phénoménal séries, which 
could not be unleas ail the monads had had not only an instan- 
taneouB but a aimultaneous origin. And the only origin of which 
we are or can become aware is an origin for and through con- 
sciousnesa. Nor can we conceive of the créative conscioueness to 
whose activity ia due the universe as differing, save in degree, 
from the consciouaneases known to us. Through the latter only 
may we grasp at the nature of the former. "The définition of 
the flrst cause muet be drawn from the laws of the spirit or from 
thoae oî the world, since in following any other method it wonld 
1 La nouvttk jimitadotooie, p. 4ïï. ' La nofweiU' vwiuulolooie, p. Jï. 
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be aought for outeide of the relative," sajs M. Renouvier. "The 
laws of tlie world are, however, the lawB of the spirit . . . and 
this being bo . . . the Jdea of the firet cause can only preeent 
itself aa the idea of the qualitiee characteristic of a person, but 
carried to the highest point of perfection conceivable."i It re- 
mains, then, for us to dÎBCOver the "qualities characteristic of 
a person"— thoae "laws of the epirit" which are the lawa of the 
world. 

According to Kant, it will be remembered, the forma under 
wliich the intelligence graspa or relates phenomena may be em- 
pirically determined. He found them to correspond, for instance, 
with the forma of judgment. Henouvier, on the contrary, 
starting with his primary relation of aubject to object 
within the subject, a relation which, aa known, he bas 
already defined as représentative, naturally terme the catégories 
or forme of knowledge modes of représentation. He finds that 
they are nine in number. The first and moat important ia the 
category of rehition iteelf, îrom which ail the others spring. 
Then follow nanther., position, succession, quaiity, hivomin^ {le 
Devenir), cnasniity, fimilitr and person alitj.'^ Nor doee he think 
that more are possible, as thèse suffice to détermine the object 
completely. But, aa he is most careîul to point ont, the action 
of every one is neceseary in order to détermine any object. 
"Without the first five of theee catégories no représentation 
could eubeist," he déclares. "Were a thing not determined relar 
tively to other thinga; did it not imply number as a part of 
some whole or a whole made up of parte ; had it neither directly 
nor indirectly a place nor an epoeh; and if one could not qualiîy 
it by arranging ifc under some kind — that thing would ceaae to 
be, or, rather, it would never hâve existed for us." And the re- 
maining catégories, while not so immediately applicable to every 
objective représentation, are, nevertheless, inhérent in every one; 
for, "in order to represent to oureelves any phenomenon whatever 
reflectively and with ayetem. we must relate it to the peraonality 
within U8 ; run over a séries of changes of our peraon ; exercise 
the will, which is a cause; and, that we may do this, propose to 
oureelves some end to be attained."'* The human consciousness, 
then, appeara aa a centre or meeting-point of the catégories — and 
that is exactly what Renouvier calla it. Man, he aaye again, 
may be known by the name of one category or another, but 
"the function we call 'man' embracee them ail — ia a certain func- 
tion of ail the functions given in knowledge," To discover the 

' La itoueeUe moiiadolDaif, l>. IB2. 

^ Eniiaiii fie critique gi'iiéi-ali', îmi' easai. Vol. I.. pp. 2-8. 

' Eii»ai> lie critique générale, titie ttasai. Vol. I., pp. 3, 4, 1. 
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qun]IM(*H oliara^jteriHtic of a peraon, tlKre l ore, «« mnat ctadj- the 

iiiiinrii'r of tlwit ftinctioning. Now, anfort«nmt«1j, «e Ind thM 
Mil* "fuiii-tiotiM g-iviMi iii kiiowlivjgv" <io noe work togeclker liar- 
nioiiiouHty, or, nither, that thfir liarmoniocs vorkiag^ 'wonld 
MH<m to bt< impoMMïhlf from tlie point ot tkw of tbe inteffi^vw» 
ur knuwin^ niiiid— in wliich ca«e nothing- ie teft q« bot to trust 
t-o Dm wJttK'HH of \.\w edtitX'iuti^tieiw it«elf, a« a vbole, and DoC to 
Mm cKiitnuliitfjry tt««tinK)iiy of iJie intelligence. 

VVIiiif. ÏM, |)iirliitj)M, the iuo8t noteworthr of tfae confiicte be- 
I w«'(>n t,\w cutcgririeH Iuim already been coneidered in anotber cob- 
iifx'tloti, huh M nuiy lit-n? be tuken up a^ain, as ita eolntioa 
t'xliitiilH niKi of tli(' nidMt niark(>d amorig tlie cbaracteristJrs of 
Mit> linttiiui roiiH('i<)iiHiie«iH. The immédiate interpretatioii of the 
fiiU'iftjry of «'(lUMality, we know, résulta in the h.rpotbeas of an 
Inllultii rnnn-MHion, tliUH cnritradioting the category of number — 
KM liilliiiN' immliiT lnnij;f unimagiiiable. Ab bas been seen, bow- 
t'vi'i', t,)»' iKifioii of tmiHo JB really a mode of representing the 
dt<U<riir[iuU(f (^uict'HHioii uf pJienomena, and, ae euoh, it appeare in 
foiit.riiilii'Mon wiMi itnelf. Its witness we rejected, therefore, bat 
liifl- It.N (iiiMiortt.y JIM H iiiofle of rei»re8entation unquestioced. Now 
M((i «iHil — (lu* iMiiiwirjuHiK'HH — feela itseJf to be free in its action. 
Il, n«jiiir(lN ItHi'lf iiM ii)f)viiig hy iteelf, bo to epeak; and with thi» 
fiwlltut (.hiJ niiiHiil imtûii of reprenentation coines into direct con- 
fllofc. Orm rf'itrnHentation is pitted againet another— and which 
%n wo to lucnpt/— for lier»» kriowledge Htands oppoeed to knowl- 
•(l((n; and tli<' iiiri'IliK'iMirc iu not able to give its full aUegiance to 
«((lier vlow, t[uiunli I'' ui'iy, perliapa, hâve a choice between them. 
In ofhtT wunln, w« flnd that, here knowledge has reached ita 
llinlli (iiifl n'MtN llw'H iJ[ioii som^thiiig the autbority of which is 
jy[t'»'»tUir Miun ll.« owii— iia.iin:'ly, lifUcf, For when the conscionsness 
ttirtiN t,o l'oitHldcr, noh t\w niiture of its proceeeee, bot what it 
Itiftlf l*, Ifc vl«W(i ittwif 118 a tlireefold unity, a one in which the 
trhrtHi (i|«tri»'titM of intHligcnre, passion and will may be distin- 
(fulnl""! ; (»)mI iif virMji^ of tliiit unity it regards itself as free. 
Htii'li Ik MiM fy[n< whiri) tho Houl beare wifchin itselî, and in con- 
furirdty wlMi which \t coinniveH of ail thinge. Liberty such ae 
wi» may udinlt, Miiyw Iti<nouvier, is "that characterietic of the 
rollin'Mv" iiiiil vohintnry hutiian aet in accordance with which 
rotiKcloiiMiM'HH jioHitH Mi(( inotive and the agent ae strictly noited 
ami idfttttJtlml wlt.li itHf'If, while affirming that other acte than the 
furiMftr orto would hâve been possible at the same time.i That 

' Kminiii 'Ir n'Hiqnr Qihm-nti', iiiit» fimni, Vol. I., |i. 73: *' La lihert^ pie nmis ponrnvf 
aittiirltrr ml fp rnrnrlii-v itr l'artr humai», ri'flerki et l'olmita ir^. datm Ifijuel Ux conAciencf 
ptini> élrtiUfinriil uni» U> iniiltf W (i- uitiieiiridt'Ttlifli'Haret'elle. en fs'affirmatit ijiie d'autres 
tuftn* pjrUinif* ilu prniiim' étaient j>n»»Me» au même instant." 



is, consciouenesB appears ae itself a creatiiig activity, not motived, 
but a motive, and as such determining the course of éventa. 
Indeed, if tliis, the true nature of oonsciuusuess, be kept in 
mind, the problem of humau freedom loses ita meauingr, saye our 
autliur, for tlie two formulas, " the x^reponderating motive dé- 
termines tlie will," and "tlie will is ita ovvn motive," may then be 
reduceil to propositions ideiitical in nieaning- — nauiely, that "the 
Btate eouipoeed of passion, intelligence and will of which the 
représentation of a motive judged capable of determining a sub- 
séquent aet forma a part, effeotîvely détermines that act," and 
that "the act composed of will, intelligence and passion of whicli 
the représentation of a state judged to be the conséquence of 
that act forme a part, effectively détermines that etate."' The 
problem disappears ae soou as the will is recognized to be insép- 
arable from the whole consciousness, the freedom of which is 
aeaumed as a niatter of course, although that freedom cannot be ». 
demonstrated, since démonstration belongs to the province of the 
intelligence and its catégories. But, though that which is char- 
acteristic of the consciousness as a whole ean be known to the 
intelligence ouly ti priori, as a tact, even so, and from the point 
of view of the intelligence, liberty appears to be the more probable 
thesia of the two. It is a fact of expérience. As Etenouvier 
phrases it : "Maa believes himaelf to be free; that is, he busies 
himself in directîng liis activity, whether interior or exterior, as 
if the niovements of his consciousness, and coueequently those 
acte and events which dépend upon them, were not merely a 
function of their antécédents (any given conditions and circum- 
stances whataoever), were not determined entirely in advance, 
but could vary through the eftect of something in himself which 
nothing could prédétermine— not even that which he himself was 
before the last moment which preceded the action."- And to this 
b«lief the deterndnists oppose only the theory that the lack of 
complète knowledge produces the illusion of freedom. Now, of the 
conflict betweenthe catégories of cause and number enongh hasbeen 
said already. Let us, rather, consider a point in which expérience 
eeems at flrst eight to support this theory of the determinists, 
in the results which are drawn from statiatics. For expérience 
has shovfn that certain events which one would suppose to be 
largely a matter of chance, or to îoUow upon the free action of 
individuals, occur with a regularity amounting to that of a law, al- 
though the principle governing that regularity has not yet been 
diacovered, as the determinist would say. We seem to be face to face 

*m-e essai. Vol. I., p. Ti. 

* iLa smeiiee de la morale, 1B6S, Vol. 1. pp. 1-a. 
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wjth a case where our ignorance producee the appearance of 
freedom. Hence if it be driven from thie, it8 strongest empïrical 
position, the claiin of determitii«m to a more complète agreement 
with factH tiian ite oppoueut can show may be talieu as dia- 
prored. lint upnn what do thèse statiatical resalts themaelvee 
rest, it may be asked, except that priuciple of large numbers 
wlii<^li liaa ae its preBuppoaitïoii that certain contrary future 
events may be equally expectedï That is, ail that we know em- 
pirically is that thèse contrary évente muet be Bupposed to bave 
au equal possibility of production — whieh is to présuppose inde- 
terminism.' Still, however probable the Jibertarian thesis may 
appear to be it can never become a matter of kuowledge. It 
must reraain a mère fidief, or, rather, eince the adjective might 
seem to detract from its importance, it must be taken as the 
basis of expérience itself, the assumption upon which knowledge 
is founded. Certainty belonge only to that which may be dem- 
onstrated, may be related within the phénoménal séries; it be- 
longe to the simple perception of simple phenomena, and beyond 
«uch simple perception expérience may be eaid to dépend, not 
upon our knowledge, but upon our belief. Free choice is at the 
bock of our convictions. We know because we choose to know, 
believe because it is our will to believe. We compel expérience, 
as it were, to tell us that wbieh we deeire to kuow, that which 
will accord with our own beliefs, Upon thie obstinacy of ours 
the advance of science dépends. We deliberately adopt certain 
motives as our own, ae determining our judgraent, and refuse 
to accept as valid any aspects of expérience which may seem to 
contradict them. 

What justifies us in this method of procédure is the fact that 
the realm of expérience as known-— that ie, as viewed from the 
standpoiut of the intelligence— faUs to furnish a complète expia- 
nation of itseîf. The " antinomies of the understanding" are not 
to be solved through adhérence to the critical rule, "to seek 
nothing beyond that which takes place within the intelligence as 
an order of relations, and never to admit relations the définitions 
of which imply contradiction."- In certain cases we must make 
a choice, and we must ask, therefore, what the motives are which 
in those cases influence the consciousness. Upon what beliefa 
does it base its expérience? What is its guarantee of certitude? 
"For a reflective man," aseerta M. Reuouvier, "the principal 
means of determining the judgment are drawn from the logical 
relations of ideas, from relations of utility, ... or from moral 

' Essais: de criliiitié générale. 1er essai, p. 887 ae^. 
" La nouveiie monadoktoie, p. lau. 



relations."' But if our end is to obtain a guarantee oî certitude, 
the flrst of tbeee means muet be given up, since logie only 
demonstratee one proposition by supposing others to inflnity, or 
else must dépend upon Bomethinp; underaonstrabîe. The judpmeiit 
of the useful, again, lias its certaintj eubordinattHl to the truth j 

of an hypothesis. Its conséquence ie au act, the objwt of which 
ie to realize a meaiis by which eome end may be attained ; and 
that wliich ie a means to attain an end, some good, we may 
never know as r.-( //ori.v //r f^ood in iteelf. Therefore, our ultiniate 
teat muBt dépend upon tlie moral relations— and so, indeed, it 
doee. We ask of a propoeed explanation of expérience if it con- 
forme, after a careful examinatîon, to what we conceive to be Tiie ^>^•Hirv 
our moral aim or destination ; and that moral aim which ex- fw 
presses the inmost demand of our conaciousness, when viewed H;i|.|'iriHSK. 
from the individual standpolnt, and that alone, is happinese.- 
The demand of the individual consciousneHS, as indiTidual, is for 
an aesured continuity of pleasures; so that good iteelf may be 
formally defined as "that which is deeired." It would appear, 
therefore, that the qualitiee which muet be eupposed to be most 
characteriatic of a person, are intelligence (with ite categorical 
mode of procédure), freedom of action, and the désire for happi- 
ness; and if thèse be carried to the utmost conceivable point of 
perfection, and ascribed to a cauae assumed to be the source of 
the world, it follows that such a cause could not hâve given rise 
to a world whoUy or partly evil, sinee evil, moral or 
physical, je the very source of ail sorrow. 

The world of m.onad8 as well as the world of the single 
monad having its source in reaeon, then, the nature of ite origin 
furniehee no explanation oî the contradictions we find within our 
phénoménal expérience. On the contrary, it doee but make our '''*'"k- 
trouble deeper, for we are compelled to think that the universe 
of our expérience is not that which was due to the action of the 
first cause. It would eeem to be another, or, perhaps, the ruin 
of that original création ; and it is the world of our expérience UurfiuMui 
that we désire to understand. Yet if thie universe be the ruin of i" the 
a former harraonioua world, its contradictions and evils will no Worid. 
longer eeem eo strange to us, nor will the attempt to find a 
reason for if not in them appear utterly hopelees. Our problem 
will be, rather, to détermine the source and nature of the firet ) 

world's ruin, to explain the relation oî the two worlde to each 
other and to their common end — the end of création. Let ub eee, 
then, where the hypothesis of a ruined world will lead us.^ 

•La nnm^eUe numadiilixiii. p. 253. « La tiouvelltmonadiilogie, pp. ase-261. 

» La nouvelle mmuiâologie, p. 60-68. 464. ete. 
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The end of tlie empirical création from the stand point of tlie 
individual monad, lias already l)een cleterniined. Ifc is liappinesa, 
and happinees in tlie sensé of an assured contiiiuiti' of pleasureg. 
Tiie nionad, liowever, «U*» iiot exiwt to itself alone, but, a» we 
liave seen, muet be euppoeed to be au intégral part of an orpan- 
ired Byetem. HappineHs, the welîare of the individual, niay atill be 
the end, but only of the individual as a iiieniber of a eociety, since 
only in sofiety can be found the liappinens vvhit-li tnan seeke as 
an intelligent beiufi. His deniand for an aesured eontinuity of 
pleaHurea beconies, in conHequeuee, transformed in shape and 
nature. The idea of good changes into the idea of the just, 
or justice, when he recognizes that the ^rood of one has no raore 
reasun of fulflllment tlian the good of another. And in thie last 
idea we find the final criterion by which the représentations of 
expérience are judged by us. Our ultimate criterion is the idea 
of justice, which flnds its best abatract expression in Kant's 
categorical itnpentbive. So that we muet take the perfecit indi- 
dividual in a perfect society as the end of the création, and it» 
begiuning likewise. 

From out the confusion of a morally chaotic vvorld reason 
bas formed a universe of its own, and bas deduced from the 
prjnciples thereof the moral idéal of perfect justice. But in the 
world of our expérience this idéal remains a niere empty formula, 
an aim impossible of fulflllment, a form to which no content can 
be given, The moral law is a law which appliee, not to this 
world in whicii we find oureelves, but to that idéal world whose 
natives we are and from our place in which we hâve îallen. As 
Buch it makes its claim upon us, as such it is recognized by us 
as obligatory, and as such it involves us in a hopelesa warfare 
with ourselves and our eurroundings. Such is thé nature oî thing-s 
as kuown to us that no man may live in perfect obédience to 
tins law. Deatli, and a cruel death, would be the penalty ^exaeted 
from the man who sought in thought and word and deed to be 
perfectly just—even were he a man so wise as to know what, in 
this world of confusion, should be counted as perfect justice. And 
the men willing to be obedient unto death to the law of life hâve 
been îew within this world of ours, nor hâve they always been 
reckoned among its saints and heroes. Tet the nature of man- 
kind is such that while the world exists men will seek to conîorm 
it to the human idéal. The struggle would be eternal were thie 
world to last forever.i 

We hâve found that the univeree must be auppoeed to hâve 
its origin in reason, while expérience teaches us that the world 
1 La ttouvelle in»nadi>iogie., pp. afifi, iitfi. 
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we live in is not a world that reason would create. Let ub at- 
tempt, then, to form some notion of thé world as reaaon made 
it— of theflrst perfect création and of the position man held therein. 
In this présent world of ours too many lawa act under condi- 
tions other than thoae of their flrst establishment — which waB 
lor man.i The mere physical conditions oî liîe are such that the 
absolute justice we demand as a right belon^ing to our natures 
is an imposaibility. Injustice, it would eeem, is at the very heart of 
the physical universe, We flnd primarily a great mass of mabter 
gathered together in a few detached bodiea of varying eize and 
separated by diaproportionate distances. Because of this, gravi- 
tation aets unequally, the production of heat and light is con- 
centrated, and ail the lawa of mechanice are forced into an ap- 
pearance of irregnlarity. Kow, in order to acconnt for thèse 
faete, expérience has led us to form the "nebular hypothesis" — 
that is, to believe in a cosmic epoch during which matter, before 
widely diseeminated, gradually concentrated itself, and became 
incandescent. But how explain the origin of the nebulaî "The 
philosopher," says M. KenouTier, "may think either that this 
cosmic révolution was the ruin of an anterior world, or that it 
was only the préparation for another, the antécédents oî which, 
therefore, would belong exclusively to the matter and forces dis- 
played in the nebula. . . . But the flrat will be our theory if we 
believe that the primitive world must hâve been a perfect world 
849 well. We ehould then place before the idea of the nebula — 
which is the idea of a etate of entire disorganization—the idea of 
a System entirely and harmoniously orgaiiized."3 We need not 
abandon the main outlines bf the plan which our présent world Phr»ii«iiy. 
présents to us; but we may conceive of a new distribution of its 
material mass which would put things on quite a différent footing. 
If matter, before the révolution which destroyed the former world 
and formed the nebula, was not distributed in masses like the 
sun and planets, but was of nearly uniform density, attraction 
acting in auch a médium would not obey its présent law — would 
not act upon bodies in inverse proportion to their mutual dis- 
tances — but would affect each body approiimately in direct pro- 
portion to its distance from a common centre, eupposing those 
bodies to be themselves conflned within a certain Umit^of density. 
Por, since the first éléments formed by the union of monads differ 
in density, we must suppose that even elementary bodies hâve 
their spécifie weight.^ 

Such a médium as we hâve imagined, however, would hâve to 

' La iwuiteUe monadoiogie. p. a% " La noutielleimmadologie, pp, iTS-iTs. 

^ La nouvelle niojiadoUjgie, pp. 486-189. 
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l>e of a nature to eatisfy at least three conditions fulfilled by thê 
actual world, and fundamental for a euperior organiem and ite 
life of relation. Motion mast be possible within it ; it must be 
capable of eurroanding a livjng beiiig and fornishing to it the 
éléments of ite conetition and phyeieal actions; and it wonld 
hâve, besidee, to be able to transmit to eucb a being the action 
of natnral forces in a vibratory form, Now, a pondérable médium 
formed of an elastic fluid the deneity of vrliieb ehould be appro- 
priate to that of organized bodies would satisfy ail of thèse 
conditions, for it would be quite capable of tranamitting vibra- 
tions; it would doubtlesB fiirnish the greatest facilities for either 
voluntary motion or rest; andj îî we supposed the only unor- 
ganized matter in the world to be that which, circolating from 
body to body, was aeaimilated by tlie organiems, or which, be- 
coming free, might again be similarly employed, there would be 
nothing to prevent us from coneidering euch a primitive médium 
as a réservoir of such material éléments. For the prei'stablished 
relations would insure that none of this matter would ever be 
unemployed, and only the spécifie form of the indii?idual need 
then be held to be immortal. For iudividual existence, in such 
a case, would not be an évolution. The body would not need to 
increase or decrease, but would simply maintain itself under its 
flxed form through the system of mutual exchangee.i 

But in such a universe, through the very completeness and 
harmony of its organizatiou, the forces within the control of the 
single individual would be greater than it is easy to imagine. 
AU the laws of nature would work at his will, for they wûuld be 
within his grasp. We eannot regulate the amount of beat 'which 
the earth receivee from the sun, for instance; but were beat 
evenly distributed throughout a flnite médium it would be posei- 
J>Ie for man to gather and distribute it again as best served his 
own purposes — and eo with the ofcher powers of nature. But 
should this control ever be turned to other than social ends, by 
virtue even of ite own completeness it would bring about an 
overwhelming ruin. 

Of the nature of human eociety as it muet hâve existed under 
thèse conditions it is dificult for us to form even a feeble con- 
Kocittlly. ception. Many of the most important éléments that now mould 
our HveB would hâve to be omitted : the présence of a surround- 
ing and unconquerable brute nature; birth and death, with the 
conséquent paseing of the générations; the slow growth to indi- 
vidual intellectual and physical maturity, and the equally slow 
decay— ail thèse would hâve no part within that perfect life. And 

• La, nouvelle monadoloQit, p. 477. 




yet/iaesuredly. the social units muet becoordinated among them- 
aelves. "Not being inatituted aJter tire idea of génération or 
of race, however," décidée M. Renouvier, ''* Mieee units can only be 
represented under the form of agenesie"' stable families, morally 
equal, and alike composed of persons'haèving, by virtue of their 
création, the knovFleflge'iof jlîstice, 'ànd poBBeesed of the aame 
universal notions df- truïh and<goôd; 'bnit having, aleo, différent 
vocatione, fitting tbem.fo îblfil spécial fùnetione, différent social 
tasks and servioès." ' "-Thèse familles, -éonsidered under thia last 
aspect," he €oh4iaTï*es >"maj--be ébmpared to . . . rasfe.v, dis- 
tinguished not by i&9 <îigriity biit by ttie intellectual cbaracter 
of their merabers, aa thèse are defoted more particularly to 
artistic, 8cientifJa> >or conflttuctiVe '"wftrk. They may even be 
regarded as hiérarchies, though dnly iû-sd far aa the government 
of the forces of naturel and the directi&fa of the social îunctiona 
require a dependence to be establiehed and regularly observed 
between one kind of wOrk and ahother; and it is required îur- 
ther, in conséquence, that ffl'power of eommand, express or tacit, 
should be exercised by ahiefs."i M. ïtenouvier does not prétend 
that tins is more than a figurative représentation of an "intégral 
Society," but,, as he remarks, we muât depict such a society " with 
characteristics of sensible reality," because no others are' aceesei- 
ble to our imagination, and "it la not hère a question of mère 
concepts that confront» us, but a requirement thàtrwe sh&pe for 
oureelves the notion of a real social lifa tmder hfâmionïoua con- 
ditions."^ ■ • '^- ' '. . ' '': . 

But we mûat now aak ouraelves bow it was poasible that ttta 
first création ahould hâve been deatroyed? Marijintliatharmoniotia Kvil. 
world, had 'knoWledge adéquate to hia power, knew the conditions 
of the order in Miich he lived, and muât hâve recognized at 
leaat the luoet imminent of the dangers which a violation of that 
order tbreatened." To destroy fais world, he — a reasonable beitig — 
muet hâve acted unreasonably : a'concluaion than which nothing 
could appear more unintelligible to the thorough-going ratioiialiet. 
As we hâve seen, however, intelligence is only one aspect of our 
three-îold nature. Passion plays ita part in every act of reason; 
and, with m an, at least, by virtue of the possibilities open to 
his free will, passion can fumish, in its oscillation between con- 
traries, a motive for morally subversive phenomena. The fixet of 
thèse — being anterior to ail expérience — may hâve been violent, 
and most probably found their motive in an illegitimate exalta- IteMotlve4 
tien of the single personality, such aa we flnd to-day, for in- 
stance, in raen whose great désire is to acquire a maatery over 

» La nauveVe moiuidologif. v. 18*. » La naunelle monadologis, p. 182. 
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things and persons. They e«eni to themaelvea to prove their owa 
independence in thua dominating others. Moreover, a man 
conaciouB of a divine order about and within hîm, yet free, could 
only prove his Ireedom to himeelt by a violation of that order. 
We might suppose, it we prefer to consider this latter motive 
operative, that the flret crimes were amall — expérimenta], eo to 
Bpeak— but led ever to greater onea. Expérience sliowa ub fre- 
quently how diaputes entered into half in jest, and for the fun of 
the tbing, end by becomîng bitter arguments which may lead to 
lasting enmity. At any rate, it is after eome such faahioti that 
we may iniagine diaorder to hâve gradually invaded the first 
world and at last to hâve overthrown it.» 

Its ruin once coneummated, or even once begun, a new création 

would eeem at first eight to be neceasary. Bat this would imply 

that the ârst création was imperfect — an impossible Buppoeition, 

iEffe<^ta. as we hâve aeen. We must suppose, then, that the fall, being 

alwaye a poesibility, waa provided for from the beginning; and, 

to make this clearer to oureelves, we may aseume that certain 

monadic compoeitiona foreign to the vital functions of the cur- 

rent order were deposited in the lowest depths of the primitive 

organisme.^ Thèse we must think of as indissolubly joined with 

the psychical unity of the subjects wherein they were thus 

placed, and as indeetructible— what ever the state of the éléments 

and forces might become after the diâorganization of the world. 

And thèse monadic compositions we may suppose, furthermore, 

rheOerm ^®™ ^^^ "germs ot organisms which should be capable of recon- 

etituting themselvea with other properties at a future time and 

under other conditions." The germ is not to be realistically 

conceived of, adda M. Renouvier. We must always keep in mind 

that it 18 a représentation, denoting power as opposed to action 

le Ortgin ot in g\[ tjj^t relates to a development of the physiological func- 

Terreatrlal tions. Only we muet aeaume that life had its origin after some 

Life, fashion within this world of ours— and in what other manner can 

we represent that origin to ourselves? For, since expérience fails 

us, we bave to make assumptione as to the origin of life on the 

terrestrial globe. 

Now, tbe life of a monad maj be eaid to begin when the 
object and subject which constitute the monad'a essence "expéri- 
ence modifications which cause their relations to vary in the 
course of time" — Bucceaaion being the monad'a mode of repre- 
senting to îtself those of ita states which may be ciaseifled as 

> La nouvelle monadolovie. pp. 486-489. 

' La notiveUe monadologie, p, tS*—- " si IHni . . . n'anait déposé au jîhu) jtrofoncl 
des organismes primitifs cértainea compositions rnonadittues," etc. 
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relatively the more internai.^ But we find that in our expérience 
a condition of life le " the institution of numerouB compounda of 
sarv'wg monuds, and of compounde of tlieee compounds, molécules 
of sensible bodies, the end of which ia the service of living 
being8."2 And for this fact, therefore, we muât make allowance. 
In our day two theonea as to the nature of the life procese 
rather than of its origin hold the field, or hâve held it till very 
recently. Natural epecies, invariable in certain essential charac- 
teriatics, may be euppoeed to exifit, or one may adopt the by- 
pothesia of a common descent for ail epecies. In thia latter case 
BMîtual spécifie différences would be attributed to successive mod- 
flcations diverging from génération to génération and following 
a certain number of determinate lines. The metaphysical passion 
for unity has given this laat theory a force which the facts of 
expérience do not warrant. Variations of great importance may 
be admitted without supposing them to be produced by degrees 
allowing of no break. "What would be the naturalist's measore 
of the resemblance or unlikeness which be ahould accept as a 
degree in sueh a continuous development?" asks M. Renouvier.s 
Man, for instance, différa slightly so far as his organiam goes 
from the order of the quadrumana, and his mental character, 
while new, jet préserves the fundamental modes of the animal intel- 
ligence — memorj, imagination, and association. Should we not 
suppose his peculiar characteristics to be due, then, to the 
formative power of the intelligent monad over the organism which 
it has made its own? And as ail the Ufe we know of cornes from 
a seed or germ of some kind, we may suppose that ail life is due 
to Jiving germs, which shape according to their nature the or- 
ganism of serving monads which is the condition of their devel- 
opment. In which case, "the monadology, etarting with the 
existence (la donnée) of spécifie aeeda on the surface of the globe, 
need only occupy iteelf with their development."* 

Neither would the inclusion of germs one within the other 
oSer more than an apparent diffîculty, since dimensions are rela- 
tions which may be diminished indeflnitely. Besides, the develop- 
ment of the germ may be of the nature of an epigenesis, as many 
naturaliste now recognize that of the egg to be. "In fact, the 
passage from the state of virtual or latent organization of a 
germ to the state of a constituted organism is not a géométrie 
opération at ail, but the work of a final cause."" 
"We may then imagine," continues M. Renouvier, "a primitive 

1 La nouvt-Ue monadalogie, p. * 'La nouvelle monadolooie, p. 8, 

■ La notuieUe trumadologie, p. 52. * La nouvelle manadologie, p. 40, S2. tt. TO. 

<■ La noutwQe motuxdologie, p. 61. 
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eeminétli-ê'sistence wliich passes flrst to a sensitive statë ârtcfei» 
condittrortn'appropriate to the functions'-of the ^ndividual'; theu- 
to a; •'division of the sexes (nhich is not' al-spècifie variation, but 
a diehitegration of the individual withîn tlie apfeeiesj .'! ,>-r, and 
flna'Hj to a eucceesion of sextial peneràtiëÈfl «>t m^tatal VieingB; 
thë'seeds of wliich were'enelosed witliin the'firBt seed 'jof gftrm.'' 
It' 18 true that tbie successitle developwteBtUof' the iiidi^itiuMÉi of 
a given speciee resulbff;' by- vlrtue of the la V' of hereditj,' irtr a 
phyeiological and psychical likeness betwewi- theno»! but" >thi8 
cannot be taken to im'til-yithlit" thé successive 'gefms'iare -flot int 
fluenced and their powers» modified by means ôf thkt séries oî 
organisms through-'whtek they 'a?re bereditarily-tranfemitted, and 
on account of the actioïis Whioh-'tbe" indîviduals may hâve per- 
formed or submitled' to in the'Cciiirafe'bf 'their liv«8. The germs, 
therefore,- wouid noff Temaiiî idertticallyicenformed to their flret 
type, but we shtluld . e*]^ect tlo-flnd altérations "of races and va- 
rietîes withîîi « epteciee. Man,- for instance, coneidered phyeiolop- 
ically, isisuéh a>variatio'n. ■ The conditions of his birth and rearing 
are such- as to make it erident that he must bave been bom tO' 
terrestrial-hfe in tlie midst of an acimal speciee. His psychieaf 
character,- however, An utlique-, atnd we cannot but' = suppose Ihe 
birth of the ra/tional animal to 'be due to a preordàined comihg 
into "aetiwn of the profound geuerative power deposit-ed wjthin 
the germa; We may ev«n venture to hold,' perhaps, that the 
chat'acter- and metotai etate of eacb^raan upon this earth îollows 
upon that atate which iVas 'his in the primitive world wheii, in 
the course oî ité decompositii>n, he personally met death; tbough, 
as We bave just aeenithis, hié'eecoïrd biitb ander the new terrestrial 
conditions, would add traits derivëd through the law of geuera- 
tion from the mental-, and plij*.ical qualities of his ancestors.' 
Iff-then, we would îorni a cfencèption oi the state of things 
brought about by tbe ruin of tlie-+firB<{ création, and of the new 
Hi p Hi conâitiohs under which,' in ôonsequenHJe, the intelligent monads 
werè ctbliged"'to 'titJûtirftie' theil* existence, we must think of the 
globe "as'remaining for a long period after ite formation unflt 
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to support a reawakened life ; we must cenceive of séminal powers 
^'^' exÎHting in it under insensible îorms of virtual organization— 
forms which could not bave had their origin on the globe ; and we 
must hoM that thèse virtual forms developed to the degree in which 
the means to their ends, the conditions oî their existence as individ. 
uals, were realized, We may imagine the continente becoming 
covered witb végétation and animale aesimilating to their organ- 
isme the matter already elaborated by vegetables — and by other 




1 La nouvelle monadoluoie, PP- 66, 71, 72. 
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animais in many cases, the lîfe of one depending upon the death 
of tlie otber. A large number oî low apetiies belonging to both 
kingdoms must be supposed to maintain thernselvee after the 
arrivai of superior Bpwies, even though they should be dangcrous 
to thèse latter. Moreover, the globe itself, the greater part of 
ite BUrfiice being covered with wafcer, can only be thought of as 
habitable for man in certain spots, and in those miserably for 
the moet part, in the midst oî the ruiïis which the play of brute 
forcea had accumulated, and which opposed great obstacles to 
his eBtablishment."! 

Two great laws— or, rather, faets— resuit from this state of 
affairs and dominate over it : the facts of death and of the 
etruggle for existence. Beaaon can find no place for eifcher of 
thèse in her ultimate scherne of thinge, nor can they be conceived 
of as having had a part in the ûrat, perfect création. And yet, 
for this life, they are the lords over life. Death appears as the 
inévitable resuit oî an individual évolution which places the 
evolving subject in a state of material dependence upon laws 
which imply, after itB ascending organisation, its disorgauization, 
progressive or précipitât©. With war, this appears to be the law 
of the world, the very Condition oî our being, and of the being 
of the whole animate création as well. Yet to this conception of 
things which nature seems to force upon him man bas been able 
to oppose another notion of existence. Nay, he has absolutely 
refused to accept any idea of existence save his own as true. He 
has done justice, felt pity, has Bometimea preferred peace to war. 
He has fought against nature, and has formed the idea of' an 
organization of humanity aecording to Teaeon. He has hoped 
to govern the forces of nature througli intelligence ;i he has etïie 
refused to believe in death iteélf. And, indeed,'it' may be main- 
tained that expérience shows us, not the mortality of the prin- 
ciple of our being, but the fact of the aippearance of death ; and 
that only habit, that sole law-giver when logic abandons us, has 
given us the idea that we are able not to be.- 

But by what right, we may ask oureelves, haa man thus ven- 
tured to oppose himeelf to the apparent law of the universe; and 
to set up hia own law in its stead? And the answer must be 
that it is in his character as a free pereonaUty that he has so 
dared to "outface the thunder," Holding himeelf to be free, he 
wills not to jield to that course of things which he sees every- H'^ 
where about him. And yet it would seem that yield he must. Frte.Jom. 
It becomes a question for us, then, how far man, in this présent 
world of partial disorder and ruin, remains free. It is his constant 
» La nouvelle monadulouie. p. 49a. 2 La iiouvelle Monadolooie. pp. 73-76. lOO 
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att«mpt, hifl imperious demand, that tbis world ehouM be made 
such as he would hare it;. But, as we muet suppose, this world, 
through his owu fault, haa escaped beyond bis immédiate control, 
ftijd man, in spit* ot bis rébellion, seems to be more the slave of 
nature tban ber master. How mucb of this appearance is mère 
■eeming, it remains for us to détermine, We know that each 
monad, by the very law of its own being, and so far as it is 
conacious, believee itself to be free; and this belief we bave found 
it neceesary to accept as ultimate. Each monad, then, may 
be an original cause; but its effects, again, would corne under 
the law of prerfltablished harmony. Now the fact that the uni- 
verse of monada ia not infinité insures the fact that they do not 
form a phnnm (to speak in spatial terms), and that, therefore, 
no cause can hare an infinité eiïect.^ In conséquence, it followe 
that thèse effects, "being confined, like their causes, to very 
narrow limits wbere the monade are of an inferior order, would 
not be noticeable in phenomena which the more elevated and devel- 
oped monads could appreciate," and eo would not appear in the 
lawB of nature. It is only from the point of view of man that 
nature berself is taken as abaolutely determined. In reality, her 
détermination, also, is purely relative. Since, however, man must 
always hâve had hia own view-point, that freedom of which pre- 
eatablished harmony admita must always hâve been a freedom 
of choice between alternatives. Hence it must b«, toc, that man 
retains even to this day whatever powers of action once were bis, 
save as, through his own former acts of choice, he may bave 
fiied the nature of the alternatives offered him. For, the efiects 
of the monad's free actions being harmonious, we hâve at once 
that practically complète détermination of what is called inani- 
mate nature which leavea only an alternative choice open to man, 
and the possibility for man and for every monad of making such 
an alternative choice. îî This being the case, it becomes morethan 
ever évident that ail voluntary action is easentially mental, given 
wtthin a single central monad, where it commences and terminâtes 
in the acceptance or rejection of aome partieular représentation. 
Moreover, it is évident that in the great majority of our actions 
the only part played by our proper wills ia that they do not 
prevent the production of that which is represented, with the 
accompaniment of a certain désire, as being produced. 

But this is not true of ail our actions. Sometimes the will, or, 
rather, the whole self as eipreased in the will, does exert its 
power; sometimes a représentation ia rejected; aad in thia fact 
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future. The will of man 
fall became a possibility ; and since the will of man is free tliere 
ÏB always the possibility that the îaU may be retrieved. The re- 
sults of no one wrong choice can be prolonged to infinity. Nev- 
ertheleBS, each wrong like each right aet bas a tendency to per- 
petuate itselt; for even if the wil] thenceforth is rig-htly directed, 
ifcB former choice bringe about euch confusion that in making 
another choice an honest blunder may well occur. But euch 
blunders cannot constantly occur, and their effects^ also, would 
be flnite. Even at the beat, however, the process of rédemption 
muet now be a long and weary one. Though we ehould suppose 
every monad to be obedient to the inmoet law of its own nature, 
fihoaild each Irom thls time îorward so far as in jt lies obey 
Titterly the categorical imperative, the etate of things bas become 
Buch that the opportunitiee for error would still be almost end- 
Isbb; and, alas, many wills hâve other aims than that one great 
end which they ehould set before ttemeelves. Nor can we hope 
while this world laets to do away with the injustice its mere 
phyeical condition renders unavoidable. AU that is open to each 
one of UB is to keep the idéal of social welfare, as a moral and 
not as an économie aim, before our eyes and follow it to the 
beet of our judgment. We shall make eirors enough, we may be 
Bure, but our belief muet be that the îaw of the universe is the 
law of the good, and that it is working for us, as we for it. Nor 
are we left unaided in our endeavor. AH about ub, known to us 
or anknown, and in the moet unlîkely ways and places, other 
men are striving "to be good," ae runs the childish phrase. 
SometimeB it may seeiA as though we stood alone with ail the 
world against us, but this is never so. And theo, again, it is 
always the wrong in its right that makcB a good cause fail, or 
Beem to fail. Neither muât we forget to allow, to ourBelves and 
in our own hearts, at any rate, for the fact that we oureelves 
may be in error. If a dark h our comes, this thought may com- 
fort us, although it ia a thought to be driven far away in a time 
of couâict. Besides ail this, it is to be recalled that we work as 
members oî a race, and that the human race in its effort ta 
attain once more to its loet happiness and perfection, has built 
up many forme and institutions to be an aid to it. Into some 
social framework each one of ub is born. The labor of our fore- 
fathers has created it ; it expresses to a greater or less degree 
the idéal of their spirits as of ours — justice. To this framework 
we must conform ourselves, seeking ever to do our utmost to 
make it subserve the end to which it was ereeted. We may even 
venture to change it hère and there; but if we attempt this great 
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task we should do well to remember tbat, whDe good lawB are 
good, juBt men are b«tt«r. and tbat the aim of ail our effort 
Bhould be to rouse and help the individual ta a sensé of wbat he 
should require of himself. Good lawa without good ctistoms 
are of little value, as thifl hard old world of cura fouud out 
long ago. 

And now that we hâve eeen how evil may be preeumed to 
hâve entered into the world, and how it continues therein, let us 
The Offlt^j proceed to conaider the part it playa at the présent time iinder ' 
of Evii. the law of prei^etabliehed harmony, 

Ood, says M, Renouvîer, must haye wished that the second 
life of man should begin uader those evil conditions wbich he had 
himself established, since such was the médium foreseen and pre- 
pared by God from the atart aa the conséquence of that fall 
which was always possible, Being such as He is, bowever, He 
could only hâve wished this as a method of correcting and edu- 
cating, through an expérience of the empire of evil, that créature 
which had desired evil. Thia reign of suffering must be conceired 
of, theD, as a reign of distribntive justice for the persons who i 
are born into it and who ail suffer more or less under the hard 
laws of the présent world ; and it must be thought of, also, && a 
test or preparatory state for their final end.^ 

Now, whatever we may think of the second of theee two prop- 
ositions, the firet must appear far from évident to us. Is it not 
abaurd to regard that etate of affaira from which our idea of 
injustice is derived as a reign of distributive justice? Do we not 
judge rightly when we déclare the etate of things to be unjust in 
which one man euffers through the fault of another, and in which 
conditions of life are prepared for men before their birth which 
augment or diminieh their chances of bappinese and of leading a 
virtuons life? Let us remember, however, that this world must 
be held to be a product of the fall. Men cannot be supposed to 
enter into it in a state of innocence. On the contrary, they bring 
with them whatever character they may hâve acquired in their 
former life, and, developing it on a lower théâtre of action, learn 
what good is by esperieneing evil. We proteet against the sol- 
idarity of evil, but that is to prétest against the eolidarity of 
good as well, for each springs from the solidarity of the human 
race iteelî, which lies at the root of the very idea of justice. It 
is ouly in seeing how one man suffers through the evil doing of 
another that we fuUy learn of the hideousness of injustice, of 
evil. The sufferings of the innocent best enable us to realize the 
reasonableness of duty and the necessity of justice. For that 
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inatter, ifc tnay be that we are not justified in regarding any 
condition of humanity, however lamentable it raay appear in A 
given case, as out of proportion with the participation of that 
person in the original eiti. We may pity, we may help, we may 
etrire to oTereome the conditions making such a 8tate of affaira 
possible, but we may ecarcely venture to eay that those condi- 
tions are ultitQâtely unjuet. Then, too, the présent state of the 
individual muet be supposed to be determined iû connection with 
his position in the primitive world of which he once îormed a 
partj and with that other which will be hie in the reconetituted 
human society of the reign of ends. Now, as neither of thèse 
can be supposed to be constituted after oar présent order ot 
physical life^ they must remain nnknown to us ; but we may think 
oî them as capable of furnishing an explanation of many of this 
world's riddlee. Nay, we may even conceive of a plurality ot 

.ransitory lives in thie or in other worlds, if so we choose— an 
ascending and descending séries of tests — so long as we think of 
them as forming a single related system, starting from a begin- 
ning and moving toward an end.^ 

We hâve to do with a more gênerai question than that of a 
possible plurality oî transitory lives on the part of the individual '^^'^ ^^''' 
monad, however. We hâve to ask if the principle of liberty will 'Wiii. 
permit us to conceive of a definite end for the life of any indi- 
vidual. Does not the idea of a constant test imply the possibility 
of a constant failure to meet that test? Man being tree, is not 
the thought of a universal salvation rendered at least uucertain? 
The brutal or diabolically perverse etate of many men, so far as 
we may venture to judge of them, is an évident fact of expérience. 
Moreover, we see that moral dégradation leads in the long run 
to the deatli of individuals and of racée. May not this niean 
that liberty may be its own deatruction^-that evil may put a 
stop to itself by annihilating the being in which it is establjshed, 
the organiem it bas turned away from its true destination? The 
central monad of such an organism, we may suppose, would 
forfeit its original rank or place within the System oî monade, 
and thus, perhaps, those éléments which the exercise of free will 
odered definitely unassimilable by the good would be elimi» 
tiated from the création. For the moral law doee not oblige the 
philosopher to recognize a right to eternal life in those who, in 
the exercise of their liberty, exclude themselves from that society 
where liberty is loved and respected. But it may be that at last, 
er suSering many evils in this and perhaps in other worldSi 

.11 souIs will awake from their pa«sion-bom dream of pride, and 
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will recognize the law of their own being; 90 that in the end 
none will be absent front the republic of ends.i 

16 is to be preaumed, however, tlmt the lif© of mankind under 
it8 actual form will endure as long as the conditions of life upon 
the earth continue, and that thèse will not change wliile the 
etability of the solar System pemains relatively what it is to-day. 
Therefore, we inay assume that a longer time than that 
Dccupied between the formation of the flrst whirl in the nebula 
and the cooling of the earth's surface until it could support life 
yet séparâtes us from the end of this présent systeni ; and that 
tbis is the time that will be necessary for the régénération of 
humanity, for its adaptation to its new eurroundings, and for 
ite becoming once again a eociety of justice baving full command 
over the lawa of nature, 

And we may suppose, also, that this third world will prac- 
tically reproduce the physical conditions of the firet, but with 
newconditions of developmentand of adaptation to the human race 
reborii within it. In tliie new world, man will hâve and exercise 
ail the powers of which he was originally posseased, and, added 
to this, he will bave gained a practical knowJedge of tiie nature 
and effects of evil which will save him presumedly from any course 
of action which might lead to a second fall, although we may 
imagine, perhaps, that tlie remembered sorrow of his earthly life 
may add a certain joy to hia new existence, and, reflected in song, 
Btory or tragedy, form part of the beauty of hia new life. 

But it is not necessary to suppose that in this new world 
the human spirit will attain an intellectual and moral perfection 
which would tend to identify humanity with God. This is im- 
possible, indeed, for it is not conceivable that there should enter 
into the mind of God, who is the perîect intelligence, or into His 
thought of an action, the thought of realizing any other alter- 
native. The freedom of God ia not to be thought of as a freedom 
of ehoice between alternatives of action, and hence, ae this is 
what we mean by freedom, we must say of God that He is not 
free, and that freedom ie not an attribute of the perfect pereon- 
ality. In other worde, the perîect freedom is necesaity. Even 
man, it may be added, as he grows toward perfection, will beeome 
lesB free in this our sensé of freedom, although even in the third 
world he will hâve succeeded in gaining only an habituai virtue. 
Potentially free, he will be free no longer in reality,but the necessity 
he knows will be a necessity of hia own création — one which he 
posseases, not one by which he ie posseased. - 

Such, then, is the System which M. Eenouvier founds upon bis 
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belieî in the liberty of tlie human subject— a belief which, ae has 
been previously etated, lie holds to be tlie baeis of expérience 
itself, the asaumption upon which ail knowledge resta. This is 
nob the only assumption which he who désires to know muet 
make, however. Tried by that ultimate criterion, the idea of 
justice, the representationH of expérience reveal the necesBÎty oî 
four other beliefs which, therefore, deserve to be çalled ratîonah 
The flrst ot theee — the belief in the plurality of being— has already 
been eufficiently developed. Springing from the belief in liberty 
we hâve, Becondly, the belief in duty as the conscioiisness of an 
obligation differing from a necessary law. Added to this la the 
belief in the univereality of good (as a corrélative of the moral 
iniperative), and the belief in the agreement between reaeoii and 
reality. Reeulting from thèse, moreover, there is a sixth necessary 
belief: that in the cosmos of our conception the Just and the 
useful perfectly coïncide.' Thèse beliefs, says M. Kenouvier, must 
be regarded as the presupposïtions of ail expérience. They are 
reaeonable, but beyond reason. They are of the nature of the 
consciousnesa itself, known by the intelligence, and ae so known 
having a place in expérience, though aa relating principles rather 
than as relations. That expérience should contradict them ulti- 
mately is impossible, for it la founded upon them; and, therefore, 
every thinker muet find a place for them in his philosophy. In 
conséquence, the axiome which sum up the conclusions of the 
neo-eritical achool are not unîike the Kantian formulaSj and, like 
them, are regarded as at once the criterion and presupposition 
of ail philosophical thinking. They may be atated as foUows : 
1. Nature is the work of the understanding; 2. Expérience, aa 
auch, ie of phenomena, but beaides theae, ita créations, certain 
distinct affirmations of consciousness may be known ae nithin 
expérience but not of it ; 3. The necessary beliefs comprised withia 
expérience are six in number— the belief in the plurality of being, 
in individual liberty, in duty, in the universality of good, in the 
agreement Iretween reason and reality, and in the coincidence 
of the just and the useful; 4 Nothing outside the limita of experi- 
is knowable. 

Such ia the fashion in which the problem of the relation ot man 
to the univerae, and of the univer&e to man, is solved by M. Eenou- 
vier. To sum up his thought more briefiy : We must in the begin- 
ning, he holde, accept Kant's rlicta that knowledge is conflned to 
expérience, and that expérience is of phenomena. If, therefore, we 
Wûuld base our spéculations without knowledge, their starttng 
point must be found within expérience ; while the ultimatefactof our 
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expérience ie, as known, a représentative relation in conseioufl- 
nese— that of the obiect to the subject within the eubject. Since, 
however, this relation involves contradictions, we are led to the 
conclusion that expérience is grounded upon certain beliefs, and 
niust conform to thèse, or be takeii eo to conform— one of the 
necessary beliefs being a belief in the agreement between reason 
and reality. Only in thie manner can our expérience be made 
intelligible, and that our expérience should be intelligible is the 
aim of ail our thinking. 

Another belief we are, as it were, forced to hold, ie a belief in 
the real externality — or, rather, objectivity — of the object. Being 
an élément of consciousneas, the object cannot differ easentially 
from consciousness. It muet be thought of as another conecious- 
ness, or the représentation of such another. Moreover, seeing that 
— unlike the subject — it is not represented as single, it might 
better be taken as a représentation of other consciousnesses ; and 
the universe be defined as a system of coneciousnessee. For the 
objective représentations enter into the sjetem of the single con- 
sciousneas, which they could hardly do were they not themselves 
syatematic. And since thie notion corresponds eo closely with 
Leibniz'e conception of nature, we may, adopting his terminology 
for convenience' sake, call each of thèse coDsciouenesses a 
"monad." 

Now, as real, the system of monads cannot be taken as in- 
finité, and our hypothesis is that it is real. We may think of it, 
therefore, as a hierarchy, though not as a continuous hterarchy, 
since it is finite. Vast numbers of serving monads must be taken 
as flnding their reason, not in themselves, but in the higher 
monade whose inatrumente they are — one monad being enbjected 
to the control of another through the opération of the law of 
prepstablished harmony. 

But when we undertake to examine this univeree of monads 
we flnd that as presented to us in expérience it flatly contradicts 
a number of the beliefs already determined upon ae the basia of 
expérience. Notably the belief in the universality of good seems 
to be contravened by that expérience whîch dépends upon it. 
The antinomies of expérience, after compelling us to accept belief 
as its foundation, now eeem to overthrow that belief. However, 
since it is our aim to make expérience intelligible, we muet in thie 
case cling to our beliefs, and eeek in eome manner to eet aeide 
or reinterpret the apparent witness of expérience. 

The first eolution oî thie problem that euggests iteelf is that the 
nature of the universe differs essentially from that oî the single mo- 
nad, which ie the source of our expérience. But the monads not 
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being quantitative in character, we can hardly deem oureelvee jaeti- 
fled in regarding tlie whole they form as differing from ite parte. 
More probably the différence would lie in the Bource of tlie uni- 
veree. The expérience of each monad has its aource in conscious- 
ness, but need we conceive of the univeree as having euch a source? 
Need it bave a source at ail, indeedî Thia latter BQppoeition 
goes too far. We cannot thiiïk of coDsciouaness as eitfaer coming 
into or going eut of being in any of the more usual meanings of 
thoee worde, while the notion of an infinité regrees or progrese 
m uointelligible. Therefore, we must think of every monad in the 
universe as a création, and, the aniveree being a eyetem, of ail 
the monads a» created at once, though, strictly speaking, we hare 
hère no right to uee temporal terme at ail. 

The only créative power we know, however, is precisely con- 
BciousnesB, and consciousneBS ae personal at that. If we would 
not départ from expérience, then, we must think of the univeree 
as the création of a personal conaciousnesB— a consciouenees, that 
is, poseessed of intelligence, freedom of action, and the désire for 
happiness. The only way in which we can think of it as differing 
from our own, indeed, is to conceive of ail thèse qnalities as car- 
rled to the greatest imaginable point of perfection. Ând euch a 
conscioueness could not hâve created a world in which evil had 
a part, for it could not hâve desired to produce unhappiaess— or, 
at least, we cannot permit ourselvea to believe that it should 
hâve done so. 

Therefore, we muet eonclude that the world of our expérience 
is not the world which was due to the original action of the 
créative power. Judging from the marks of order and dieorder 
which it unités within it, it would appear to be, rather, the ruin 
of Buch a world. And the only cause diecoverable for such a ruin 
lies in the free will of man — the object of another necessary beîief. 
For the will of the perfect coneciouanees, being perfectly free, 
would be Jikewise perfectly determined. No alternative courses of 
action would présent themeelves to it as possible for it. The 
motivée for this ruin, again, would be found either in a désire 
for self-aggrandizement on the part of the individual monade, or 
in their wieh to demonstrate their freedom to themselvee. In 
either caee they would violate the moral law of the univeree — 
that prineiple of justice into which the personal désire for happi- 
neaa is converted as soon as there is a question of the happiness 
of more than one pereon. 

But, since thia le the law of the univeree, it would tend to 
rigbt iteelf aatomatically after ita violation, by virtue of the 
prineiple of preëatablished harmony. Thus a world. of sorrow 



Criticism and Comment. 

From the account that has been given of the neo-critical eye- 
tem of philoBophy it will be évident that this is one oî those 
systemB in which the moral interest predonainatee over ail others. 
It is an ethical rather than a cosmic eystem; its conception of 
the universe ie modelled after the pattern of humanity, after the 
pattern of the individual man, and of the individual man as a 
moral individual. But strong as is M. Renouvier's préoccupation 
with the human problem, the ethical bent of bis System résulte, as 
it seeme to me, from hie conception oî the nature of knowledge. 
According to his view the world of knowledge is conflned, strictly 
speaking, within the limite of the individual consciousness. More- 
over, whatever we may believe as to the plurality of individuals 
and otber matters, and however great may be the superior cer- 
tainty of thèse beliefs over that which we ordinarily call knowl- 
edge, it 18 only as known, as an intégral part of the individual 
consciousness, that theee beliefs are able to p3ay their roh within 
the little drama of our livee. From flret to last knowledge le 
regarded as eomething which the individual, and onîy th© indi- 
vidual, poeeesses. It is lus, aud as bis own he knows it. Man is 
confined within the bounde of his own conaciousnese. Strive as 
he may, he can never get beyond himself. He is enclosed forever 
within the limita oî his own peraonality. To maintain this notion 
of man's individuality seeme to me to hâve been the motive for 
the élaboration of M. Renouvier's System, though, to be sure, a 
secondary motive may be found in his wish to relieve the cause 
of the universe from ail responeibility for the eviJ within it. Yet 
along with this conception of the impregnable nature of human 
individuality goes another— that man is an individual in relation 
with other individuals. And to the development of thèse seem- 
ingly incompatible notions the pecubar form of this System ia 
due. It remains for us to coneider, then, how far theee varying 
notions hâve been reconciled, how far M, Eenouvier bas succeeded 
in finding a place within hie reaaoned world for the contradictions 
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<â exp«rieDc«. That his att«mpt ia ingénions no one can deny. 
TItat aU tbe reaources of a learoed aod mo«t coltirated mind 
hâve been employed in his woric ia obviom. Tbe chann of hi« 
style, and the freehness aad Taloe of maoj of bis obserraticaB, 
mast Btrike every reader. Nerertheless, it maj be qoeetjoned 
whether this vénérable tbinker baa succeeded in dereloping' qoite 
tbe final sjBtem of thonght whicb bis followere, if not bimself, 
are inciined to claim for him ; and whether, indeed — ^leariag- aside 
ail thought of a anal System of pbiloeophj — ail or even most of 
bumanity's long-standing pnzzles find the best explanation tbe; 
jet bave known witbin the system of tbe "new monadology." 

Let as see, in tbe flrst place, eiactly what M. Renouvier may 
be sapposed tu mean by an "individual," for this word eeetns to 
be employed in somewhat différent sensée in varions parts of tus 
work, and that without a euâicient warning of the change in 
meaniug baviug been given. To begin «ith, an indiridaal as 
known is only conceivable as a relation, be saye, since ail knowl- 
edge, as snch, it purely relative. An individual is a "function 
of ail the catégories," a process. Consciousness itself — for knowl- 
edge, always — is a process. An individual, then, is a tbinker, and, 
as represented by himself to bimself, a lixed séries of thonghts. 
It is the séries whioh is immediately experienced ; but the thinker 
to whom the séries is présent — and to whom its fixedness may 
be said to be partly due— ie believed in with a belief wbicb is tbe 
foundation of knowledge and expérience alike. Nevertheless, this 
thiiiker ie only definabie in terme of the séries présent to it. The 
two are inséparable aspects of one objeet, so to speak, and from 
the point of view of the knowing mind the sériai aspect is the 
more noteworthy. But it is the thinker who is taken as the true 
individual. It is as a thinker that man demanda perfect happi- 
ness, perfect freedom and perfect knowledge-~upon the first of 
which demands, at least, M. Renouvier's whole reconstruction of 
the universe ia baeed, That the physical conditions of our world 
ai*e «uch that this demand of the conscious thinker for happiness 
cannot be gratifled, and that, therefore, this world cannot be 
the true one, is bis argument. Now at the beginning of his labors, 
as hiis been said aiready, M. Renouvier resolved to be guided by 
expérience, and to "seek nothing beyond that which takes place 
witliin the intelligence as an order of relations, and never to 
ttiiinit relations the définitions of which imply contradiction." 
Theeo two résolves were found to be incompatible each with the 
other, however, and, the former being the more import.ant, we 
flnil that hère and there, as expérience bas dictated, a définition 
lias been admitted the terme of whicb, if interpreted literally, 
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would imply contradiction. Such is this définition of the individual 
as a " flxed séries" of thoughts — a définition from which quite différ- 
ent conclusions may be drawn according as the sériai aspect or 
tliat oî fixity ie insisted upon. Such, again, is the définition of the 
laws of nature when it is said that, if only phenomena exist for 
knowledge, their lawe must be themselves phenomena, bat 
phenomena wliicfi are roni'it.'uit, or whirft nrc coihstHiitly asscitihled 
or rfjiroducod. Then we are aesured that the monad must be- 
lieve îtself a unity, a one, something ho complète that if it is to 
be a part at ail it can only be so qualitatively. Now, though 
the term may not be without îts meaning, what are we to under- 
etand deBnitely, concretely— as M. Renouvier iceiets that it is 
the business of the intelligence to understand — by the conception 
of a qualitative part? "An explanatïon which is uointelligible," 
he says, "is no explanatïon," and when a conflict occurred be- 
tween the catégories of eaueation and number in the concept ol 
an infinité regrees, for instance, the difliculty was met, so far as 
the direct appeal to the intelligence was concerned, by the etate- 
ment that what was infinité wae unintelligible, nnknowable, and 
therefore outside of expérience altogether. Furthermore, it was 
added, the direct verdict of the whole consciouaness was in favor 
of freedom of action. That is, the individual monad was dowered 
wlth a power of original causation aa a coucesaion to intelligi- 
bility; and by intelligible would seem to hâve been meant, capable 
of being îully comprehended and clearly deflned. Knowledge po- 
tential and knowledge actual may be one from one point of view, 
yet Burely there is a distinction between tbem for which M. Re- 
nouvier bas not hère made allowance. Accepting hie notion of 
intelligibility, however, if the coneciousnese believee iteelf one even 
while believing alao in the otherness of the object — which, there- 
fore, it interprète as the othernees of another consciouaneas — in 
what sensé is it rendered intelligible by the notion of a qualitative 
part? For the aystem does not provide for a conflict between 
neceesary beliefa. 

MoBt certainly, when we speak of a quality of any object we 
do not mean a part of it. Rather we mean by that term an 
aspect of the whole object; and although if we attempt to 
meaenre qualities in any way, to deflne or compare them, we 
paea forthwith to a new point oî view, we recognize it ae new. 
We do not say that quantity is quality. We noeasure parte, but 
they are not parts of qualities. A qualitative part would aeem 
to mean, then— if we attempt to give deflniteneas to the concep- 
tion—a quality of aome object kept in mind when that object is 
viewed qoantitatively, and attributed to eaeh of ita quantitative 
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parte. But even as such it would not be an aspect of a différent 
whole from the whole of which it was before an aspect or quulity, 
Bave OM each part miglit be regarded by an act of abstraction 
a« provieionally a whole. Some such proceas may be gone 
tbrough with in the case of the monad. Perhaps we are to con- 
çoive tbat it 18 a8 qualitative that the monad is taken as the 
Belf-centred unity of consciouenees ; while when it views itself, for 
convenience' sake, quantitatively, it holds itselî to be a part of 
a univeree of monads. Yet this cannot be, for in the latter case 
there would be soniething of illusion, or of conscious assumption, 
rather, in the naonad's quantitative point of view; and M. Ee- 
nouvier makes the otherness of the object aa niuch a matter of 
necesaary belief as the unity of the subject itself. There m noth- 
ing in his objectifled-Hubjeet which would lead uh to regard it as 
a provisionul whole. On the contrary, every monad ia a aeparate 
existence; ite being ia from the beginning and will continue to 
the end of the création. It ia becauae the monad is not taken aa 
a proviaianal whole, indeed, that we bave to reconstruct this 
univerae. The monad demanda perfect happinese, and there are 
many monade, ail of whose claima stand equal in the Hght of 
reaaon. So it would seem that, although the solution of hia 
problem may lie hidden in the notion of a qualitative part, M. 
Renouvier haa failed to give to this conception that degree ol 
clearneflB which he himaelf haa declared necesaary in order that a I 
notion ahall be intelligible. 

Besides thie, we flnd that the consciouaneas which, for knowl- 
edge, ia ^only a centre of représentation, and which, ae not an 
expérience of phenomena, ia not anything to which a name can 
be given, but merely a posaibility of being, équivalent to juat 
Indlrtdua] nothing at ail — we find, I aay, that this very conaciousneaa, this 
Ooiwelous- nothing, ia that which givee the progreasive phénoménal process 
nées, ita value. For the mère acene of a progreeaive phénoménal pro- 
ceas, as consciouaneas appeare to the eye of knowledge, would be 
as much as before a mère posaibility of being, an "ie-not," a 
nothing. In ahort, the more one considéra conaciouaneas the more 
it appeara, not as a centre of repreecntation, but ae a relating 
power which, somehow, relates itself, since what it relatea cannot 
be defined ae differing from it, What is not for knowledge ia 
not at ail, saya our philosopher, yet expérience hae îorced him 
to confesa that coneciouenese, according to bis own définitions, 
is one thing for knowledge and another for belief, and that, from 
the latter point of view, the monad tends more and more to 
présent the idea of a closed System as representing its nature. 
The single conseiouanesa makes the "other" ever more and more 
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îtH own, and bo no other; the other consciousnese loses iteelf in 
the one, or there flnde itself, as one may clioose to express it. 
lu the long run the individual, or monad, must be looked upon 
as that subject within which the object is related — according to 
the définition of conHciousnesB aa "a relation of object to subject 
within tbe subject." Therefore, we may aek ourselves whether 
the belief in the otherness of the object is aa flnally iieceseary as 
M. Henouvier hfvs held it to be, or whether, so far as hie monad 
représenta itself aa a part of a system, it does not represent 
itself as that which it is not to itself— for to itself it is an identity 
comprehending ail différences within it. Should not M, Benoa- 
vier's conclusion hâve been that the monad i» the systemî Its 
quarrel with expérience, as he exhibits the dispute, goea only 80 
far as expérience représenta matters otherwise — only ao far as 
expérience eeems to show that the world is "a universe of mo- 
nade." Not "the perfect individual in a perfect society" is the 
aim of consciousness' it would «eem, but the perfect individual. 
"There cannot be two queene in one hive," says tîie proverb, and 
neither can there be, on M, Kenouvier's own showing, two indi- 
viduals in one universe. "The human consciousness in this 
world,'' he says, "is made up of two men— the man of expérience 
and the idéal man. The firat we narae our character ; it consista 
of native qualities peculiar to ourselves or inherited, and of the 
virtues and vices we develope in the course of our livea. The 
second ia the person, which we recognize when we discover beneath 
our empirical self a superior I (moi) which the conditions of 
nature and the exigencies of society reetrain and oppresa, and 
which deems them contrary to happiness and juetice. How can 
the character, with ite defecte and vices, the instincts and pas- 
sions born from the fatalities of its relations, coexiet with the 
person, the lover of truth, justice and beauty? To eolve this 
problem it is neceasary to chooae between a moral world or the 
simple world of expérience. We must décide which. man is the 
true one." And he décides, of course, for the person. God, he 
says, ia the "perfect person" or individual; and the "perfect indi- 
vidual" (in a perfect society) is the end of tlie création. But is an 
imperfect "person" conceivable? Or more than one perfect per- 
son? And why, granting more than one pereon to be possible, 
if we accept the claim of the person to be the true individual, 
and form the universe anew that it may know perfect happiness, 
do we still refuse it perfect freedom— except as an acquirement — 
and deny perfect intelligence to it permanently?^ 

We should not carry the idea of human perfectibility to a degree 

* La nouvelle monadologie, pp. i, iSï, éS6, 161, SIS. 
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which "tende to identifjr hamanity wjth God," saja M. Renourier. 
But ueither, in tbat case, should we allow tbe buman claim to 
happiness, for only the perfect pereon can be truly bappj. If 
COindonanew is a fact which may be interpreted in two or more 
diOBMDt waye, and one ol thèse wajs is choeen as on the whole 
the more intelligible from the standpoint of expérience (as ex- 
plaining expérience), then tbe other and leee intelligible mode of 
explanation should at leaat be ehown to be comprieed within or 
Bupereeded by the choeen method. If coneciousnese is implicitly 
not a progressive process, and is incapable of being flnally con- 
ceived as such, then what part does the consciousnees which 
appears to be progressive play within it? 

This latter form of coneciouBnees, it is to be remembered, is 
the only one which is actualJy kntmu to ue, according- to our 
ifttive philosopher. M. Benouvier is never tired of ineisting tliat, apart 
iloua- from tbe phénoménal séries, consciousnesa ia inconceivable, and, 
ness. indeed, is not — so far as we are concerned, at any rate. Such 
ideas as fcbose of inflnity, omniscience, etc., are not true ideas 
at ail, but illusions born in tbe doubtful (and détestable) realm 
of metapbysics — illusions which hâve cauaed (.rouble enough to 
realize almost the conception ol tbe infinité within the else-placid 
kingdom of philosophy. Not even tbat créative conecioue- 
ness we muet assume to be présent to the world, since the world 
exists, can be thought of as other tban progressive; for to 
strive to think of it otherwise would be to ceaae to think of it 
at ail. "The infinité metaphysics with its concepte, contradictory 
in thernselves, of an actual eternity, of ubiquity, and of the îore- 
knowledge of future contingencies, made of God a being whose 
mode of intelligence was not intelligible," says M. Renouvier in- 
digTiantly. And yet M. Renouvier himself bas shown the concept 
of a purely progressive coneciousnese to be no leee unintelligible. 
He bas pointed out that consciousness tends toward the concept 
of a closed eystem as representing its owu nature ; and he bas 
adopted this latter notion as being moat ia accord with man's 
moral idéal. What, however, would become of a consciousness 
progressive within a closed System? Could such a conscioueness 
be reckoned progressive at ail? This question is one which M. 
Benouvier does not appear to hâve considered, although it is 
never safe to aay that any one point has been left entirely un- 
QOticed in the case of so voluminous a writer. However, so far 
as the great mass of his work is concerned, he seems to vary 
between the two concepts of consciousnees — consciousness as it ia 
for knowledge and consciousness as it is for belief— without at- 
tempting to reconcile the difierences that may exiet between them. 
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And tliia method of proceduraj while sufflciently clear to the mind 
of the wrifcer, no doubt, ie confusing to the reader, owiug to the 
fact that either view ia insisted upon as may beat suit the pur- 
pose of the argument. 1 

But thia problem of the relation which may be Bupposed to 
exist between consciousneaa as relative and conaciouanesa as ab- 
Bolute is no easy one to solve, It is, indeed, the riddle over which 
the lovers of wisdom hâve worked eince philosophy began— and 
over which they are working atill, Let us continue, then, to ex- 
amine the aesumptiona upon which M. Renouvier hae baeed his 
attempted solution of thia problem — a solution acknowledged 
to be one of the moat noteworthy answers offered in our day to 
the riddle of the pliilosopbical Sphinx. 

la it true that for knowledge, even, conaciouanesa appears aa 
entirely progreaaive, relative? As a matter of fact, do we not 
view our consciouaneas at certain rare momenta aa one, and, aa 
it were, at reetî Neitber do thèse moraente seem like moments 
of belief, no matter how abeolute the aeaertion of faith may be 
supposed to be : ratber, in theee niomente knowledge seems most 
truly itself. We may even question if theee rare experiencee are 
not the basis of that obatinate belief of ours that conaciouanesa 
is a unity. The belief would then be baeed on expérience, not 
expérience on the belief. If we conceive of conaciouaneas aa pro- 
gressive, aimply, it ia agreed that we cannot explain our expé- 
rience at ail. It is no help to us to aay that what we hâve ia 
an immense number of single consciousnesses, each of which de- 
velopea out of what we muât call the unconacioua, and passée 
into it again ; that some of thèse consciouaneases form aeriea 
which ahow a development within themeelvea; that auch develop- 
ment within a séries ie not universal; and that, developed or 
ondeveloped, such conscious séries, like every single conscionsnesB, 
may be expected to become merged in the unconscious once more, 
Nor does it aid ua to add that the unconscious may be 
called matter; that matter appears to the more developed con- 
sciousness as organized; and that, eince a certain degree of or- 
ganization ia generally accompanied by conaciouanees, we may 
ventore to calI conacioueneea an expresaion of a material organ- 
ism. This whole notion ia sufflciently unreasonable. How would 
it be to go to the other extrême, and insist that conaciousneas 
la not progreaaive? The notion appears absurd on the face of 
it, but ia it eo absurd as it eeema? Consciousness, it may be 
aaid, can only be thought of aa progressive; but to thia it may 
be answered that that dépends upon what "progreaaive" means. 

^ La tioucelle monadolQ(tUf, pp. 98, Î51, 381, S64. 
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it means "going forward," or "rising higher" — the Bensea in 
wlilch it ia constantly used by M. Renouvier— it is not true that 
conscioustipss must be progressive. \Ve must think of conscious- 
neM a» au activity, perhaps; but why not as an activjty that 
Bimply maintaine iteolf? As eueh it would not be passive, and 
neither wnuld it progrees. It could not unfold iteelf, for it would 
need no unfolding, and it might even be deseribed as perfectly 
happy. That is, we might say— following Aristotle — that happi- 
[Hesfl is found in unhindered activity according to nature, and 
that there was and could be nothing to hinder the intelligent self- 
maintenance of the One. Nothing in tbis way of stating the 
Lease contradictB that notion of conscioueness as a closed System 
'to which his study of expérience forced M. Itenouvier, and which 
he embodied both in the conception of the individual monad and 
in that of the univers© of monads as a flxed and deflnite wliole. But 
M. Renouvier thought of consciousness at the same time as pro- 
gressive or developing; so that nothing would seem to be left for 
any of his consciousneeses (including the perfect créative conscious- 
ness) to do, Bave to go round and round within the circle of its own 
being forevermore — like a squirrel in a cage, to use a hackneyed 
comparison. In the case of a self-maintainîng consciousness, on the 
other hand, the activity of the individual would hâve to be thought 
of as a knowledge of itself throughout the instant of eternity, it 
eeems to me ; and we flnd it hard to think of eternity save as con- 
tinued time. A knowledge that was eternal would not be knowledge, 
we say, just as an unvarying sound heard continualîy would 
never be heard at ail— for v.hich reason our dull earthly sensé is 
deaf to the music of the sphères, according to the ancient belief. 
Moreover, such a cousciousnesH could not be described, and to 
say that a thing i.s, and to say nothing elee, is nearly the same 
as to say nothing whaterer about it, as Hegel long ago pointed 
out. But in a unîverse that had room only for one individual, 
and that individual a perfect consciousness maintaining iteelf, 
eternity, I think, would really bave to be considered as analogous 
to what we call an instant. A perfectly individual conscioueness 
would be "flxed at the apex," to borrow Brownjng's phrase, and 
time, in our sensé of the word, would not exist for it, It would 
be conscious eomewhat as we are eonscious in our rareat mo- 
ments ol most perfect insigbt — as we know and feel in those 
instants from an expérience of which we hâve eupposed the con- 
ception of consciousness as a nnity to be derived. Ail of which, 
however, it may well be said, adds nothing to our power of explain- 
Ing the progressive consciousness whose expérience is a séries of 
instants. 
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M. Eenouvier considers that he hae overcome this difflcalty by 
aresenting the monad consciousneBS as a création, and the aapect 
oî imperfection within it as a permanent etate. "The créature," xheCrea,tlv« 
he saya, "can never be perfect in the full sensé of that word, iij,p(,j,,^|^ 
which is applicable on]y to God : it can only attain a perfection 
relative to its qualities, and which— seeing the character of ita 
life and the development of ite being — ia of the nature of an 
end. Such a relative perfection is the destined end divinely 
assigned to it. On the other hand, a perfect Creator could 
hâve wilkd and loved from the beginning only a good and 
perfect work. . . . Thia difficnlty can only be removed 
by distinguishing moments within the history of the création. 
Two are pertect, but one of thèse waa a etate of unatable 
equillibrium, the instability of which was inséparable from 
its excellence, and was, moreover, a condition of the last moment, 
which will be invariable and definite. The intermediate etate ia 
the reign of auSering. It ie at the price of pain that the gift of 
liberty ie purehaeed."^ 

But does the hypothesis of a Creator fully solve thie problem? 
Hardly, it would eeem, if each monad is potentially a creator, or . 
even actually eo, being ex bypothesi capable of originating a 
causal sériée. As M. Henouvier himself Baye: "If one considère 
that ail thingB of which man can attain knowledge, whether that 
tnowledge be expérimental or logical, hâve their foundation and 
•xauee {moyen) within that which he knows of himeelf; that ail 
relations, ail that ie intelligible in the worid, are included within 
those universal ordera oî relation which are catled catégories; 
that the catégories are ail conditioned, brought together, and 
summed up in the unique relation of eubject to object which w© 
know as eonacioueneea or personality; that thue the lawe of 
nature are the lawa of the hnman spirit, or are known eiclueively 
through and according to thèse lawe ; that ail which ia known 
of good and of evil, of pleaaure and of pain, are only human 
judgmente and human sensations, even if transported by analogy 
to other beings whose imagée we eee; that ail the objects in 
which we take an intereet, and ail our views and researchee upon 
the paet and the future of the worid concern humanity directly 
or indîrectiy, what man is or what he believea himeelf to be, the 
lawa which he givee himeelf, lus deetiny ; and if, flnally, one knowe, 
without recouree to the difficult and abstract teachings of an 
idealiatic philoeophy, that man is ail for man— disregarding God, 
the very idea of whom is drawn, by the way, from the idea which 
fffian hae of himeelf — then one may comprehend that the création 

i La nouvelle Tnoiiadohgw, p. i64. 
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of the world i», flrBt and esaentiallj, the création of man."' And 
the man who is thiu creat«d, and whoae remarkable powere are 
briefly indicated in thie overwheinaing sentence, ie not, I would 
add, the niere imperiect monad ol the created ajetem, but the 
true individual whoee définition ig a définition ol God, not of 
man I In order to be and do ail this the monad must be more 
than potentially individual. To say that the absolutely perfect 
created the relatively perfect does not make clear the relation 
between them if, in order to make euch an explanation plausible, 
one is coœpelled to deiine the relative as potentially absolute. 
We hâve eimply the old problem of the relation between the pro- 
gressive and the self-maintaining conecioueneee stated in new 
terms. One is potentially the other, but is not the other; and 
bow is this possible? 

This question is one to be more easily asked than anawered, 

Vrlmmur ot *8 has been said before; but Jt seems évident that, whatever the 
the Idéal relation between the two forma of consciousnees may be, it is the 

Oiiiiwioua- self-maintaining consciousness which muet be taken as primary, 
MM ^* including and tranecending the relative consciouenesa. For, a« 
M. Renouvier'e own analysis made évident, the relative conecious- 
nese realizes itself under the other form, tends to regard iteelf, to 
use our author'a phrase once more, as a "cloeed System." The 
relative or succeeeive consciousnees must then be, eomehow, an 
élément or aspect of the self-maintaining consciousness— may rep- 
resent, indeed, that aspect of différence which, according to many 
eminent logicians, forms an easential élément in the concept of 
identity. When I try to represent to myself what this relation of 
the successive to the constant consciousness may be Ijke, howevet 
I flnd it eaeiest to imagine the succeesive consciousness ae 
perhaps remotely anaJagona to those constantly fiuctuating sen- 
sations which, as some psychologiste tell us, form the basis of 
our own mental life, bat of the existence of which we are quite 
tmconsciouB. Even when for a moment, then, our vision seems 
to widen, and, grasping some aspect of one idea or feeling com- 
pletely, we lose for that instant ail consciousness of time; when 
there is no shifting of the attention, but we are content in a 
complète idea; even in that most fleeting instant, I say, there 
must be a fluctuation, not of consciousness, but of its éléments, 
which fluctuation does not alter the conscious atate, but aimply 
maintains it. Time, we might say, would be in such a conscious 
State, but the conscious state would not be in time. It would 
not know time; time would form no part of its expérience. And 
if we imagine such a state of rnrnd to be permanent, and the object 

> La nouvelle motMdûloaie, pp. 465-i6a. 
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of ita attention to be not any incomplète aspect of any one of ita 
own ideae, but the complète idea of the whole univeree, or itself, 
we may form, I think, a dim notion of the nature of a eelf-maintain- 
ing consciouaiieBa. Within such a conecioueness the relative con- 
sciousnesaes known to us would be fully comprehended, in every 
aense of that word, although it could not be coneciouB of them 
in the eame way in which they are conscious of each other. Yet 
each relative conBcioueness, ae essentially an aspect of a con- 
acioueness not relative, would, in its true nature, be not relative 
itaelf. We may imagrine, perhape — eeeing that consciousnesa ia 
never eaaentially relative — that it ia as each relative élément 
transcenda its own relativity and comprehenda ita relations to 
other éléments, that it rises in the acale of being. "Qod ia each 
grain of dust," aaya an oriental proverb. It may be that the 
duat that makes our frame, for instance, has succeeded in knowing 
itaelf as human, and may flnally know itself to be divine. Thie 
ia rather mysticiam than acience, however. 

Thia aame problem of the relation between the two forma of 
consciousness confronta us in another ahape when we turn to xhoProbleM 
conaider that conception of human liberty aa a freedom ot choice 
between alternativea which M. Renouvier haa made one ot the 
very bases of his syatein. This liberty ia not that which charac- 
terizes the perfect individual; it ia not the liberty of God— aJ- 
though the créative consciousness is only conceivable as successive i^i^yve and 
in ita mode of activity, and the idea of alternativea of action 
(though not of ita own action) is no étranger to it. "The idea 



of the truly infinité for God and for the spirits made in His 
image," eays our philosopher, for instance, "ia the idea of possi- 
bUity."' Yet it ia the liberty with which the creator is aupposed 
to hâve endowed the created monad in the very beginning of ail 
thinga. It must be thought of therefore, ae perfect— relatively 
perfect— and ae BUch it is retained by the monad throughout the 
three "moments" of création; or, rather, only habit at laat re- 
leaaea the monad from ita own will. In place, then, of the old 
question, Why did God create evilï we hâve the correaponding 
form, Why did God permit a freedom of choice to hia creaturee? 
But the anawer to thia, according to our philosopher, is obvions. 
The divine idéal dosa not désire slaves, Liberty of choice is itself 
one of the perfections of the creature. For if we adopt the hy- 
potheaia of a human animal determined in everything, we muet 
admit— euppoeing God to be good— that that animal would be 
perfectly happy, likewiae; and this the physical conditions of our 
world forbjd us to consider poasjble. Therefore, we should hâve 

< La iiouvede monadolooie. p. Ml. 
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to hold the creator to be the direct author of evil — which is 
nianife«t1j impossible.' 

I hop^ that I hâve not been tinfair to M. Benouvier in thue 
summiug up bis astonishing argument in favor of libertj of choïce 
as a perfection in the created monad. It eeems to amount to 
this: Conditions being aticb as expérience présents tbem to 
us, liberty of choice in the créature muet be presupposed in 
order to relieve the author of the univeree from the charge of 
being the author of evil. Therefore, libertj of choice is a perfec- 
tion of the créature — a séquence of reaeoning the logical force of 
which is not apparent. Is one to hold that the perfect individual 
consciousness deems itself enslavedî Why, this relative freedom 
is itself a slavery from which, bj meane of its own endeavors, 
the social monad at last preictically (and tbankfully) escapea ! 

And if a state of entire détermination, of subjection to the 
rule oî a higher knowledge, is slavery, what is the condition of those 
serving monads whoee state of arrested intellectual development is 
assuredlj to continue— according to M. Renouvier — throughout 
the three moments of création? Are they not just sueh uncon- 
scious "slaves" to raan as man, under the deterministic theory as 
it is hère repreeented, would be to God? Yet thèse monads, it 
is maintained, cannot be called slaves, since the purposee to which 
they are applied are (or were, before the fall) purposes to which 
their own natures give the warrant, and to which besides, if their 
intellectual development had beeu such as to permit them to 
underetand those purposee in full, they would hâve given their 
consent. Under présent conditions, I présume, sncli eerving mo- 
nads as, by the action of the law of pref 'établi shed harmony, are 
sabjected to the sway of evil wille, muet be reckoned as actual 
and helplese slaves. We might ask, indeed— aecepting for the 
nonce this créative theory of the univerae — whether God, having 
created a System of conscîousnesseB akin to his own, which by 
their nature as formîng a syetem were incapable of complète in- 
tellectual development, did not therewith beeome Himgelf guilty 
of injustice, since in creating another or others His own claim to 
complète individual happiness must hâve lost its original force? 
And, in fact, as God is not to be conceived save in His relation 
to the universe as its cause, nor to be defined as existing before 
it, He would hâve to be thought of as throughout ail relative 
time unjuet, should time be taken as existing; though to con- 
ceive of Him as unjust is contrary to any possible hypothesis. 
Besides, as defined and definable only in His relation to His 
created universe, would He not hâve to be reckoned as one of its 
qualitative parts, or it hâve to be thought of as no universe? 
> La nouvelle monadoloQie, pp. Me-470. 
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To retum to our former eubject: The whole conception of 
Berring-monads ia a very difflcult one, and one which Renouvier 
himaelf, aa it seems to me, bas failed to make clear. For the 
most part they seem to be thought of aa constituting in their 
BJmpleat compounds the moleculee of varions bodies— for which 
reasoQ "spécifie weight" ie ascribed to the monadic bodies of the 
first moment of création. In fact, M. Renouvier asaumea différ- 
ences from the beginniiig of his univeree, while acknowledging 
that in " their common indeterminate character as représentative 
powers" the monads are "identical." It is unfair, perhaps, but 
one wonders which courageous monad at the moment of création 
ftrst originated some causal séries, thus becoming differeutiated 
itself, and affording a primary différence to the universe — and 
why and how it did it. At one point, indeed, an attempt is 
made to diîferentiate the molécule from the primary monad- 
compound. As "relative to the mechanical fucetions," and as 
the "constituent parts of bodies," molécules are allowed an 
"incontestible empiric existence," but it is declared that they are 
"neither monade nor compounds of monads in that eenee of 
organization which will be defined later on." Ae that eenae of 
organization turns eut to be the control eiercised by a central 
monad over the monads of its organism under the law of pre- 
establiehed harmony, however, and as the character of this con- 
trol— eonsidering the unitary nature of the individual monad— 
remains far from clear, the matter is left much as it was before; 
and the molécule is treated thenceforth as a true monadic com- 
pound.' 

But whether or not liberty of choice has been allowed to the 
created consciousness hy a créative intelligence which did not wish 
for slaves, it remains true that liberty of choice ie only to be 
conceived of as a prérogative of the relative consciousness. Nor 
is it a necessary prérogative even of this; since consciousness is 
only conceivable aa relative, and yet no choice is open to the 
perfect consciousness of God, or, as should be said rather, to His 
perfect progressive intelligence. Need even the monadic conscious- 
ness be endowed with liberty of choice, however? 

As far as proof goes, according to M. Renouvjer's own show- 
ing, and accepting his premises, the thesis of necessity is nearly 
as intelligible as that of liberty, save as the latter is vouched for '^"^ 
by consciousness. The points that are taken to détermine even ^^ 
the intelligence in favor of freedom are found in the fact that 
every category must be determiate, qun category, since the inde- 
determinate is that which is not for knowledge, and the catégories 

i La fwuvede monaàolooie, pp. 53. £6, 47S, il, 4. 
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are the forma of knowledge; that an infinité regrees cannot be 
taken a« determinate, the idea of an actual infinité number con- 
tradicting the notion of the categorj of number, and hence being 
an iœpossibility ; and that, if appeal be made to expérience and 
the Btatietical résulta derived from it, thèse résulte rest on the 
principle of large numbers, which itaelf preeuppoeee an equal 
chance of occurrence, or indeterminism. 

Now, ail of thèse factorH may be said, I think, to be résulta of 
the relativity of our knowledge aa incomplète individuala. To 
a conscioueness not apart from the univeree and aware of the 
complète interrelation of the univeree — aware of it aa an object 
of knowledge and not as a neceesary presuppoeition of knowledge 
--the causal séries would not appear to be infinité, eicept per- 
haps as a eircle, for instance, is infinité in the eense of having 
neither beginning nor end. A coneciousness not in itself pro- 
gressive would view the last as the cause of the first and the 
flrst of the laet; or, rather, there would be no first or last for 
it, so that the causal séries woutd be complète, and, as complète, 
expressible in the actual number onc, ail other numbers, as 
meaaures of différence, not entering into account. In such a con- 
scïousneBs the catégories of cause and number alike would cease 
to apply after their présent faahion, somewhat aa M. Kenouvier 
imagines the law of gravitation as altering its character, though 
not its being, in the world of the first création. As for the law upon 
which statistical resuite are based, it présumes that events, as far 
ils w kiionii, hâve an equal chance oî occurrence. That îe, being 
consciously unaware of .the exact interrelation of things within 
the univeree, equality of possible occurrence is poetulated as a 
concession to ignorance, while ail the time it is known that such 
an equality is in fact impossible. The progressive coneciousness 
postulâtes a beginning as necessaryinorder that expérience may be 
intelligible to it ; while a conscioueness the form of whose activity 
was not progressive would knowno needeitherof a beginning or an 
end. It would be, and would not be becoming; its liberty would 
be real, the liberty to be itself, not the liberty to choose which 
among varions alternatives was the truest expression of itself. 
It ie the former liberty, indeed, as we hâve seen, that M. Renou- 
vier has assigned to his true indîvidual; and to this liberty, 
it might seem, therefore, the coneciousness as a whole would bear 
witness. It wae as a concession to the progressive conscioueness 
and its méthode of proceedure that he posited the perfectly pro- 
gressive coneciousness as the cause oî the relative; but would a 
perfectly progressive conecioDeneee make progresa at allî Would 
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it not eimply maintain iteelf? But enough, for the moment, of 
tbis question. 

Having asBumed the perfect to be the cause of the relative 
conBciousnese, M. Renonvier now encountered the problem of evil, 
and held that it was best explained by the relative liberty of a ti,^ ^t 
relative eoneciouanees, even though consciousnees wae maintained ^,f gyy 
to be undeflnable in relative terme. In order tbat such a liberty 
might not rednce the world to nought again, he then retnmed 
to tbe concept ot créative and created perfection, and found in 
the notion of preratablished harmony a means of preserving the 
unity of bis world; while to prevent theee concepts of freedom 
and of harmony from coming into conôict be denied that in a 
flnifce uni verse the effects of any one original cause could be 
infinité. 

And just what is meant by thèse terms "flnite" and "infinité" 
as used by M. Renouvier? The finite world of bis conception 
eeems to be above ail else a world of complète interrelation. In 
contraet with this idea of the flnite, oy infinité he meane not 
capable of complète iJetermiuntkm^ not relatable, and so not to 
be known. By it he means, alsn, not capable of complète déter- 
mination hecause of having neither begjnning nor end — as wben 
he dénies the possibility of an infinité progressive or régressive 
séries — but he does not mean hiivins; neither heginning nor end. 
Were an endless sériée capable of détermination it would be finite. 
" Unrelatable" and "infinité" are synonymous to Renouvier, not 
"infinité" and "endless" — except indirectly. The completely inter- 
related flnite universe, in ite three moments of existence, for în- 
stancej has no beginning and no end, save as a création not in 
time; and the completfily interrelated and so unifled conBcînuanesn 
of Grod is simply, and, having neither beginning nor end, is neither 
created nor creatable. It, too, is not "infinité"; but then it be- 
comes évident that by "finit*" is meant not only "completely 
interrelated" but "perfect." Now what our philosopher aays in 
his discussion of the problem of the fruitfulness of evil is briefly 
this: Within a flnite universe there can be nothing infinité; 
theretore the effect of any one original finite action within that 
universe must itself be finite. Which statement, being interpreted, 
runs as foUows : Within a completely interrelated universe there can 
be nothing unrelated; therefore the effect of any original inter- 
related action within that universe must itself hâve an end. I 
do not aee that M. Renouvier's argument proves the flnitude of 
evil in this senee. In a world of complète interrelation the 
effect of even the most interrelated or finite action could not but 
include ail the relations of tbe universe for ail time, it seems to 
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me. For that matter, I do net underetand how, withîn such a 
univeree, there could be any original action in time at ail. Ail 
thlDgs would hâve to begin with the beginning and end with the 
ending of ehe universe — in ail ita three moments; and that ending 
and beginning are confeaeedly not in time. Every action, of 
course, would be dnite in the eense that the univerae itBelf Ib 
flnite — it would be a caae of complète interrelation; and every 
action, becauee it was flnite, would be an action of tbe universe 
itself rather tban an action of any one of ita parts. But thia ifl 
to repeat what M. Eenouvier himaelf ineiets upon, that original 
action ia always the action of an individual, though it ia to deny 
that there are more individuale tban one. That an action cannot 
be completely determined unleas it bas a beginning and an end, 
and that unleas completely determined it cannot be flnite, ia the 
argument. If I understand Renouvier, however, every action, by 
virtue of the law of prei-stablished harmony, is in complète rela- 
tion to the univeree, and eo long as tbe relation ia complète the 
action would, of course, be flnite— tbe question of a beginning or 
an end entering into the matter no more tban it does into a 
considération of the probable nature of the consciousness of God. 
Anything completely interrelated, and therefore flnite, cannot 
hâve a beginning or an end. That point of view ia necesearily 
transcended in the notion of complète interrelation. An incom- 
plète relation appeara to begin and end — but, then, within this 
universe no relation ia incomplète; it la only apprehended in- 
completely by ub, who are not trne individuala. Therefore, if 
"flnite" meane "completely relatable" and "infinité" means "not 
completely relatable," there would aeem to be no room among the 
relations of a flnite univeree for such an infinité îreedom of will 
as that inaisted upon by M. Renouvier — a will able to be an 
original cause. For an endless and beginninglesa séries would 
appear infinité, or, indeed, would be known at ail only to a con- 
Bciouaneas that aeemed to itaelf infinité — that had not grasped 
the fuU notion of the complète interrelation oî the universe. 

Now, the monad was endowed with the power oî originating 
a causal Beries and of freely choosing between offered alternatives 
oî action only for the sake of eolving the problem oî the existence 
of evil within thia world of ours: and why, we may ask, was 
Buch trouble taken to explain thie one among the many problems 
which a etudj of the relative consciousness présente to ua? 

It seems to me that it is becauae evil is prei>minently the op- 
pressive aspect of "othernesB" that it has forced itaelf so strongly 
upon the attention oî each génération of thinkers. We are evil, 
and yet we regard evil as something apart from us. Our true 
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8elve8 deny it, we eay— and 80 we hâve two aelree, of whîch the 
"other" ifl evil. Conscionsness as a perfect nnity wonld not 
tnow evil, thongh neither, I think, wou}d it know good, save aa 
the individual good of fulfllled désire. And if from the liet oî dé- 
sirée we etrike ont ail those which are manifeetly Bocial in their 
character, we hâve left of those which we, being social beings, 
rïuik high up in the scale. little more than that désire to know, 
to underetand, for the sake of knowing and underetanding, in 
terme of which it has alwavs been the tendency — or one tendency, 
rather— to describe the nature of God. "Know tbyself," the an- 
cieat maxim which summed np the wisdom of tbe Greeke, seems 
a not nnworthy aim to attribote even to the highest intelligence, 
and it ÎB possible to conceive of God as an Intelligence at rest 
in the periect knowledge of the Ail which is itself ; while "Be thy- 
self," or, stiU worse, "Love thyself," appears euperfluous or 
ridicnlons as applied to the One— the ail. 

Now, M. Renonvier has undertaken to explain the origin of 
evil, whether moral or physical, and to afford it a place within 
the System of the universe; and as there is much physical evi] 
for which, in the present condition of things, man cannot be held 
by any stretch of the imagination to be reeponeible, he bas 
placed ite origin far back in time beyond the constitution oî this 
present world, and has made it subeidiary to that moral evil 
the connection of which with conscioueness has never been denied. 
Evil, he says, reeults from the attempt of any created, unifled 
consciousnesB to subdue any or ail other created conscîoueneBses 
to itself — to be, bo to epeak, the one of many rather than the 
one among many it was intended to be. Evil, that is, is the re- 
eult of an illegitimat* effort of the single consciousnees to reali» 
itself as one, as a unity. Tet a unity each consciousness is, and 
ite effort to know itself as euch is perfectly natural, perfectly 
legitimate — and perfectly hopeless. We are evil because we are 
not that which it is our nature to be; because there is a différ- 
ence between actual and potential being; because, apparently, 
there is more than one being, more than one intelligence, more 
than one will within the world of our expérience. 

Is there more than one will within the cosmos, however? At 
any rate, we may say, the existence of more than one will bas 
not been proved by M, Renonvier. Indeed, as that philosopher 
wonld probably protest, he has not undertaken to prove it— for 
it is nnprovable, one of the neceesary assuniptione on which 
knowledge resta. But the agreement between reason and reality 
is as neceeeary an assumption as that of the plurality of beings, 
intelligences or wiUs; and reason persiste in presenting itself as 
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one, as unifled— not plural. If the monad is a completely inter- 
related consciouaneas— aa jkt définition — to attribute to it freedom 
o( choice is absurd, aince that woald imply a relative incomplète- 
nées ; while if it ia a unit within a completely interrelated universe 
—as per définition, likewiae — to attribute to it freedom of choice 
would be to overthrow the complète interrelation of the universe; 
and to main tain that tbereis acompletely interrelated universe made 
up of many separate completely interrelated conacioasneseea ail 
poaaesaed of freedom of choice, ia to maintaia a contradiction, or to 
give a new meaning to the phrase "comp/eÉeJj' interrelated." Yet 
if the monad ia not to be endowed with freedom of choice, to 
what are we to attribute the evil in the world? 

Of courae, we migbt say, after the myatic faahion, that evil ia 
at illusion— a necessary aspect of the univeree as viewed from 
the stand point of the progressive or relative conaciousnefls ; a 
négative thing which ne ver originated becauae it never waa; and 
to which even the progressive consciouaness refuses to allow an 
ultimate validity. But thia is to substitute one difflcuJt problem 
for another. We should be asked the nature of that validity 
which iaallowed to evil by the progressive coneciouenesa ; or, stiU 
worae, the nature of the validity allowed to the prog^saive con- 
sciouaness ttself. For if evil ia au illueiou, the consciouaness which 
is aware of evil would appear to be an illusion also ; and from 
this conclusion the mind sbrinka. A temporary and relative 
reality haa never been denied to the progressive conscioosnesa, a 
reality of which we think on moet occasiona as the most reat 
reality of ail. Yet since the beginning of philosophie thought the 
progressive consciouenesa has been trying to explaia itself and 
its universe, only to décide that aa long as it remained itsell it 
could not do ao. But in the courae of its attempts it haa leamed, 
I think, one thing: that the consciousnesa of ita idea is not 
eomething apart from itaelf, but is somehow in and around and 
through it, although how it does not know and has not been 
able to guees. That it ia the idéal conacioueneas which really ei- 
ists and is, may eurely be aaid, likewiae, for this is a conclusion to 
which our consciousnesa ia driven back after every fresh attempt at 
explanation. It has been suggested, iudeed, that the univeraal con- 
sciousnesa is rather of the nature of a mighty will than of a clear 
intelligence, a blind force moving to it knowa not what, or circling 
in upon itaelf in an eternal restleesnese of being. Ae has been 
said, however, even the progressive consciousnesa appears to be 
able to tranacend this point of view. Or, again, it has been pro- 
poeed to think of the universe aa hecominf^. To think of a 
univerae at ail we muât think of it a« comprehended within some 
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eonsciousnesa, perhape; but need we think o! that conscioueneBS 
as itself fullj consciouB? Maj we not aaj — making a distinction 
which we often draw in relation to the coneciousness beat known 
to ns — that it ie conaciouB, but not aelf-<;onBciouâ, and that it is on 
ita way to attain to the latter state? That the relative conscious- 
nesa attains to self-conacionBnesB but slowly is an obvioua fact. 
Perbapa the unirersal conaciousness may be thought of as doing 
llkewiae ; in which case our diatracted life ol effort and of attain- 
ment which is but the base for further effort might be thougbt of 
as a part of the univereal stmggle. A onivereal conscioueneaa 
that was at ail, however, would hâve to be tbo«ght of aa em- 
bracing that complète ajatem of relations which, to our minds, 
niakes up the unirerse. Ând, surelj, among thèse would bare to 
be included the relations of eelf-conscîouenees. Only when the 
relations of coDSciousneas had attained their compIetenesB in the 
individual could the univerfle be thought of as eompletely inter- 
related, while complète interrelation muet, on thia view, be aup- 
poeed a permanent characteriatic of the univerae. The universe 
could hardly grow out of ita own complète interrelation, and 
aince in tbis the relationa of eelf-consciousnesa would hâve to be 
included, the universe itaelf would bave to be conceived of aa 
poeseasing an individual conecioaanesB — thf individual conecious- 
neee, rather; and the part played within it by our pygmy livea— 
which yet meaa œuch to us— would remain as great a puzzle as 
ever. 

Therefore, whatever hypothesia we may choose to adopt, our 
being cannot juatiflably be conceived of aa a being apart from 
the being of the universe — apart even aa the création ia apart 
from the creator. At leaat, Buch is the noncluaion to which a 
atudy of M. fienouvier'a aystem seenia to me to lead. For if the 
universe ia to be a univerae at ail it muet include ail thinga within 
it, and the only way in which it could include the perfect individual 
would be that it itself should be the Individual— that the Univerae 
ahould be Qod, and God the aniverse. 

But again it wUl be aeked, What of the problem of evilî aince 
it waa thÎB problem which Renouvier ao boldly attacked with hia 
modification of the ancient hypotheaia of a Creative Power and 
many created eonBciouaneeaes, or monads, endowed with a free 
will. Now, althoagh this hypothesis (like ail othera yet proposed ) 
involvea the mind in contradictory euppositiona— Buppositiona 
from which not even the expédient of "necesaary beliefs" will 
whoUy free it— it ia easier to point oot defects in the Frencb 
thinker's system than to snggeat how thoae defecta might be 
remedied, or to form a new syatem of one'a own. No one could 
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read l^t aouvpllv monndotoaw and fail to b« impressed by the 
immense xaaa» of facta wbicb bave been gatbered together and 
thrown more or le^a into form witbin the sjBtem; neither could 
he deny the keen insii^ht it» aathor shows into manj of our 
latter-<lay problems, aor the wiadom of his suggestions coneerning 
them. Moreover, if his premises are accepted, tbere is no doubt 
that Renouvier bas found a place in his system for eril and its 
effects. But can one accept those premises? We are told tbat 
we muet necessarily believe in a manj and a one. A one exieting 
through many, or a mauy existing in one, we might hold to. In 
thèse latter caeee, however, no explanation of the evil known to 
the relative conscioueness can yet be oHered. Not until the nature 
of tbe relation existing between the two forma of consciouaness 
bas been made cJear to us may we hope to understand fully 
the problem of the relative consciousness. That the particular 
exists through the uuiversal, the universal in the particular, is 
still, upon thiu point, the titial word of phiJosophy;. since, for ail 
its centuries of effort, philosopby bas not yet found a means of 
explaining to its own satisfaction in what manner universal and 
particular are one. 



D. 

Conclusion 



If, however, we are content to set aside this probleta for awhile, 
and, diareg^arding the paradoxical character of the notion, look 
upon the human cohaciouanese ae at once and actually relative 
and abeolute, there ia nothing to prevent ub from forming and 
having formed for ua a conception of things which ahall serve us 
as a guide to live by and ae an instrument for the attainment 
of further knowledge : even though we recognize that our gnjde, 
like Dante's Virgil, must tum back before ail the journey is done, 
and that our instrument ia imperfect in itsell, and employed but 
for want of a better. 

As we hâve seen, our consciousness cannot be deâned as merely 
relative; ite nature is to attaiu to something; but, that thing 
once gained, it does net long reat content, but makea its gain a 
base for further attainment. The différent ends it thna proposes 
for itaelf are its différent ideals ; and thèse, too, according to the 
constant nature of its activity, it endeavors to form into a Sys- 
tem by meana of a seale of values, whieh, for the moat part, 
aociety furniahes to it ready-made. For thèse ends of ours are 
not pursued in aucceasion merely, but, as it were, ail at once, 
80 that they muet needs be eyatematized in order that we may 
know, in the not uncoramon caees where our Idéale corne in con- 
flict, which ot the opponents should yield, and which of ail thèse 
ideals is to be reckoned the inost ultimate. 

M. Renouvier's discussion of this question is eapecially valua- 
ble, and forms, indeed, the most inte'^sting part of Lw nouvelle 
momiflologip. He finds the final idéal to be that of justice, and 
justice he interpréta as social welfare {le bien .sorml), of which 
the most important élément, perhaps, is that of equality of op- 
portunity. The welfare of hia idea is not an économie gain, how- 
ever. Indeed, he deema no words too hard to use in denunciation 
of that "économie optimism" characteriatic of so many of our 
modem thinkera. "The end of society 18 the individual aa just, 
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